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Appointments Vacant 


Books for Sale. 





GREAT MALVERN SCHOOL OF ART 


EAD MASTER required, duties to commence 

in egy | next, Commencing Salary {120 
annum. eaching in Schools permitted. 

vs lications, with particulars of qualifications and 
wit sealed testimonials, to be sent on or before 


November 13 to 
Mrs, Jacos (Hon. Sec.), 
St. Helens, 
Great Malvern, 
from whom a Prospectus of the School may be 
ebtained. 








MR. ROBERT SUTTON, 
Publisher, 
Ave Special Facilities for the Production 
of Scientific, Educational, Theological, 
Technical, Biographical, and Art Works 
Is pre to arrange for the issue of same, in 
a tasteful style, and at most reasonable cost. 
Books illustrated by the ‘‘Suttonelle” Glas 
Print, specimen of which will be sent to applicants, 
MSS. carefully read, Estimates of costs supplied. 
Accounts verified by a Chartered Accountant’s 
Certificate. 
43 The Exchange, 
Southwark Street, S,E, 








Typewriting 





Tweens (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
tod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 


Tees as THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 


too St. Martin’s Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap Srreet, READING, 


ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


RAMA OF YESTERDAY and TO-DAY 

by Clement Scott, a History of Drama 

during the last 50 years, 2 vols., 8vo cloth 

Macmillan, 36s. net for 7s. 6d. post free.— WALKER, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 








GPaeaL BARGAIN.—Dickens’s Complete 
Works, with frontispieces, 21 volumes, neatly 
bound in cloth, as new 18s. Catalogues issued 
and sent post free on application. Books Bought 
or Exchanged. List of ‘‘Books Wanted” sent 
free.—Grorce T. Juckes & Co., The Ruskin 
Book Stores, 85 Aston Street, Birmingham. 





OOD COPY OF ARCHZOLOGIA CAN.- 

TIANA, vols, 1-25, blue cloth, as issued, 

£10. Complete set of ‘The Ancestor,” 12 vols., 

as published, 35s.—W. E. GouLDEN, § St. Paul's, 
Canterbury. 





IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G, and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World, Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application, Books 
Bought.—WaLTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 





YPEWRITING, INDEXING, PROOF 

READING.—Lady (educatedand experienced) 
undertakes all branches of above. Accuracy; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
application. — Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
EKammersmith. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors, MSS., tod. per 

1000 ; all descriptions ; neat, prompt, accu- 

rate, duplicating a speciality ; shorthand. Testi- 

monials,—Mrs. MICHEL, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, S W. 





T TEE WRITING promptly and accurately 
done, tod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MezssEr, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 








QUEEN’S HALL 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
Every Evening at 8 
THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 
Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 

18., 28,, a 5s usual agents, Chappell’s Box 


Office, Queen Full programmes for the 
entire season from the Ges Hall Orchestra 


(Ltd.), 320 Regent Street 
Rosert Newman, Manager. 





J. POOLE & CO. meg 
104 CHARING Cross Roan, Lonpon. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 
BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 


All inquiries as to Prices of Books iti our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 








Books Wanted 





URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Homes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 








Hotel 





APREIOT se oe UEEN’S 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. PALMER, 





HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837, 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit, 


Edited by 


E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 
cloth, 38, bay Fy _ leather 
” 28. oa Ls Dive leather, ¢ e cdees, @. ot. es 


Lonpon: J. CLARKE & CO. 


Oxford India paper, gilt 








IGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 

Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 

of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 

or — Victoria Gardens, Notting-bill 
Gate, W. 








O AUTHORS.—Mr. Sutton, publisher of 
Museum Studies, is prepared to consider MSS, 
of Technical, Scientific, Mathematics, Biography, 
or Art (no Novels).—Address, RoBERT SUTTON, 
43 The Exchange, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 








Art — 





MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
ours, or Etched on .—H. Gorrgy, 3 The 


pouty PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 
Col 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 


a 
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For BUSINESS MEN. 
For THE HOME LIBRARY. 


Where is it? 


HERE 1S THE BGSK TO TELE YTeu. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Price 6s. net. 


A THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 
Chambers’s Conctse 


Gazette er of the World 





Samana 
HISTORICAL. 
Containing the latest and most reliable facts and figures regarding places athome and abroad 
Eatted by DAVID PATRICH, LL.D. 
AN INVALUABLE BOOK 





a 


as 


Statistical. 





For every SCHOOL, COLLEGE, 
and REFERENGE LIBRARY: 








W. & R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 








ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S. Ww. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The yt Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN ; FREDERIC HARRISON, ky. GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq., 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, S. 


Esq,, F.R. 
Trustees—BARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon, LORD AVEBURY, .R.S. ; HENRY YATES THOMPSON, E 


Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart , LL.D., 


Ingram Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson, 


Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Es LL.D., 
Itbert, K.C.S.I., Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C. 
Six Frank T. Marzials, C. B., Sw F. Pollock, Bart., Rew 
Sir Spencer Walpole, K. C.B., A. W. Ward, Bsq,, Litt. Rb, 


“ys Mrs, J. R. Green, Rev, W 
M. G., C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W. S. Lilly E Esq, Sidney J. os Esq., 
H. Rigg, D.D., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev.. H. Wace, D.D., 


De hie i Bridges, Horace T. =. Esq, F.R.S,, ’ Prof 


LL.D., Syduey Cotes, Sir A. Geikie, F.RS., 
unt, Sir C. P 


LA. Litt. D. 


L.D 
he Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 


£3 38. a year, with an entrance fee of {1 1s. ; 


Life Membership, according to age. 


Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 


Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten to Malf-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1626 pp. 


400; 2903) 5 now ready, price £e-as. ; to members, 258. 


One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men I have ever known, the late Lord Derby, said there was a kind of 


man to whom the best service that could be rendered was to make him a-life member of the London et 


W, B. He Lacxy, 


C T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary. and Librarian. 





Publishers’ Media. 


THE SPHERE 
Gd. Weekly. 
A Literary’ Letter by C. K. S, 
appears each Week. 


Also List of Books Received. 





SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 





Tue Eventnc Paper or tHe Evucatep MAN 
AnD His Famity. 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 

Literature, and without doubt the best 

Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pab- 
ltshers' Announcements. 


Special Columns for New Books. 


Next to Literary Matter every Day. 
Orrices: Newron Street, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


10 or 12 Pages Daily. 


Perutar FEATURES ARE:— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art 
and Dramatic Events. 


Science and Art Specially. deadt with, 


Fullest Reports of Ait Carrerit‘evente-and Speotal: 
Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. 








PAUL’S INKS 
ARE UNIQUE !' 
Black, Btue, Red, Green, Violet; ete. 


IN. SPECIAL DECANTERS WITH 
PATENT STOPPERS: NO.CORKS 
TO DRAW. NO SPLASHING. NO 
INKY FINGERS. Ask your Stationers 
for-PAUL’S (6d., is., 2s., and 3s.), or 
send‘ 13 stamps for sample (any colour), 
and full. particulars. 


PAUL’S INK (Ltd.), Birmingh am. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No.. 438. OCTOBEE roo6. 8¥0, price 6s. 


I. SOCIALISM IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 
II. BORDER BALLADS. 
III. CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
IV. THE ORIGIN OF LANDSCAPE. 
Vv. SOME TENDENCIES IN MODERN 
MUSIC. 








VI; LITERARY CRITICISM, ESTHETIC 
AND PYSCHOLOGICAL, 
VII. GREEK ART AND MODERN CRAPFTS- 
MANSHIP. 
VII, THE GERMAN: STAGE. 
IX. CHARACTERISTICS OF MR. SWIN- 
BURNE'S POETRY. 
X. REFORMING THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND 
XI. IRISH WANTS, AND. IRISH: WISHES 


LONGMANS,, GREEN. &:CO., 
39 PaTERNOsTER Row, Lonpon. 











T. FISHER UNWIN 
Adelphi Terrace, London 





A LITERARY HIS- 
TORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By J. J. Jusserand 
12s. Gd. net 


The ATHEN#vM, in a review of the French 
edition, says: “One feels a certain difficulty 
in characterising this book adequately. It is 
not only a literary history—the work of a 
scholar . . . this book is more than literature 
—it is the prose epic of the Elizabethan age.” 


RAMBLES ON 
THE RIVIERA 
By Edward 
Strasburger, F.R.S. 
2ts. net 
A record ofthe auther’s:rambles during Spring 
trips made in the course of ten years. His 
excursions extended over both the Rivieras— 


di Ponente and di Levante. The volume-cén- 
tains 87 Coloured Illustrations. 


ROMANTIC 
CITHES OF 
PROVENCE 


‘By Mona Caird: 
15s. net 


An.attempt to y poo to the imagination the 
pecnliar charm and quality of Provence. The 
volume contains. 72. Illustrations.from sketches 
by Mr. JosePpH PENNELL and Mr. Epwarp 


SYNGE. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY 
AND TRAINING 
OF THE HORSE 
With Frontispiece 
10s. Gd. net.. 


This book, written by a well-known authority, 
Count EvGENIO MarTINENGO CESARESCO, Con- 
tains a minute and practical study of the 
manner in which the horse learns. and the 
methods-by. which it may be trained. 


ST. STEPHEN'S IN 
THE FIFTIES 


By E. M. Whitty 
10s. 6d. net 


“ A series of brilliant and informing: chapters 
giving us insight into the politics of the time, 
and graphic pen pictures of the men who 
played the prominent parts in the great poli 
tical drama.”—TRIBUNE. 


New 68. Novels 
AT THE SIGN OF THE PEA- 


( 

By KC. RYDES [Tint Novet Lipraky 
THE IRON GATES 

By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH 
THE LOCUM TENENS) 

By VICTOR L, WHITECHURCH 
SILAS. STRONG 

By IRVING. BACHELLER 


A CRYSTAL AGE 
By W. H. HUDSON 
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THE LFPERARY WEEK 


SEEING the announcement of Mr. Hall Caine’s generous 
offer to publish his new play himself at a low price, we 
wrote to one or two other leading authors for_their views. 
The followitig are among the replies we did not receive : 


**T have been compelled. to change publishers more than 
once, because they declined at my order to eitirely and 
completely drop the abominable practice of advertising. 
I shall-publish my next book—‘ The Heavenly Hostess, or 
County Society seen from Inside ’—myself, at the normal 
price-of 10s. 6d. net, including the only known portrait of 
my little dog.’”’—M-r-e C-r-lli. 

“As a good Socialist, I hold that no author ought to 
make any money at all: as a consummate artist, I intend 
to make all I can—anyhow.”—G. B. S. 


“My Parliamentary duties leave me no time for writing 
books now. I have only twenty-six on hand at present. 
But [ am thinking out a plan for disposing of them to my 

ublisher at thirteen a8 twelve—inclusive of Prefaces.’’— 

. B-ll-c, M.-P. 

‘My West End audiences tell me that the miasma of 
trade contaminates the atmosphere of my published 
lectures. The next volume, therefore, entitled-‘ Aristotle’s 
Categories of the World-Influence of Corsets,’ will be 
obtainable on/y on application to the Porter, Claridge’s 
Hotel. J have undertaken to see to the advertising.”’— 
Em-l R-ch, Doctor Juris. 

“Gan’t afford such experiments. 
children half-price.””—J. M. B-rrie. 


“Tt all comes of the décadétice of the drama.”— 
H. Arthur-J. 


“The as of the whole squabble is only: equalled by 
its fatuity. Commerce is the poetry of existence; and 
poetry the existence of commerce. Your publisher is 
your only poet, and a poet without a publisher is a pig 
without a poke. If you want to know what all this 
means, ask some one else. J don’t know. But it pays.”— 
G. K. Ch-st-rt-n. 


“*My Book on Funereal Fun or Corpses and Canards, 
with a dedication tothe Serious Press of England, will be 
published.(uniform with my collected plays) in time for 
Christmas. The volume will also contain a few of the 
things I wrote for W. E. Henley and Pollock, some years 
before Howlglass was born.”—R-b-tt R-ss. 

_ (We are happy to publish this letter, but it seems a 
little off the point.) 


“I: bow before Mr. Hiali Caine’s consummate genius for 
{a word erased here; it seems to begin with adv . . .]}. 
But I do:not intend to imitate it.”—A. W. P-n-ro. 


. [Through spirit post, by favour of Mr. J. N. Maskelyne.] 

All that for The Bondman when you can gét the,whole 
of me for'sixpence! Methinks the author doth expect too 
much,”—W. Sh:—“ Poor Shak serves his delu- 
sions, He means the whole of me.”—Fr. St. A. 


But would sel! to 





** Will ask Colvin’s opinion and wire yowagain,”—St-ph-n 
Ph-ll-ps. 

“ Am éngaged in dramatising the Sermon on the Mount. 
What offers ? ”—W-lt-r St-ph-ns, 


It is just forty yéars since Dr. Edmund Gosse first 
entered the British Museum as an assistant transcriber, 
and, in the address which he delivered at the inaugural 
meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association at the 
London School of Economies, he gave some interestin 
reminiscences of the years he spent there. During asnall 
part of this time he served under Sir Antonio Panizzi, or, 
as he probably preferred to be called in this country, 
Sir Anthony Panizzi. The first time Dr. Gosse visited the 
Museum was in the company of Kingsley; but when, 
some three months later, he took up his duties there he 
found the assistant transcribers placed in ‘a Horrible 
room, below everything, smelling of dry rot.” The 
assistants were alternately neglected and bullied. Their 
favourite pastime was playing cricket against the office 
door of the Head of the Printed Books. Watts “ wished 
they'd play cricket when they knew he was out.” 


At that time the catalogue of the library was ina 
deplorable condition and full of mistakes. This was = 
ticularly the case in regard to the entries in foreign lan- 
guages, and the young transcriber set to work and 
mastered the tongues of northern Europe. He then 
carefully compiled a list of the corrections necessary in 
the catalogue and took it to his chief. The chief however, 
scarcely appreciated these well-intentioned efforts. ‘‘Can’t 
you mind your own business ?”’ he asked, as he tore the 
manuscript in two and threw the pieces into the waste- 
paper basket. Dr. Gosse then devoted the time to making 
books. And it is to these otherwise regrettable circum- 
stances that we owe some of his earlier works. The in- 
evitable end of these conditions, which were brought 
about by the tyranny of Sir Anthony Panizzi and those 
who followed after him, arrived at length, accompanied 
by the usual explosions. The climax was brought’ about 
by Archbishop Trench, who was turned out of the reading 
room by one of the attendants. A letter to the Times 
followed as a matter of course. But it was still some time 
before the necessary changes were made. 


Referring‘ to the Library of the Upper House, Dr. Gosse 
lamented the fire which in 1834 broke out opposite the 
chapel ef Henry VII. The spread of the conflagration 
completely destroyed the Library; and there is now no 
record of any kind left of the books it them contained. 
The catalogue or the inventory of the contents, whichever 
it was, was kept on the premises, and was destroyed. The 

resent collection numbers some fifty thousand volumes. 
The librarian of the Middle Ages was obliged to swear an 
oath to take due care of the books in his charge, as 
well as to see that his readers observed the same rule. 
Wordsworth usually received his parcel of books at 
breakfast time and on these occasions he sometimes cut 
the leaves with a’ buttery knife! Professor Morley, whose 
work consisted in a great measure of editing, had abso- 
lutely no respect for' the books he used and tore out pages 
and sections and sometithes gutted a book to save copying. 
If-we retaember rightly, his libraty, now’in the Hampstead 
Public Library, contains aset of Swift’s works in twenty- 
fivé volumes, conrpletely ruined in this way. 


The report of the Bodleian Library for 1905 contains 
some interesting matter. The number of printed and 
manuscript stems received during the year constitutes a 
“highest on record,” being no less than 79,539. This 
includes a number of colonial newspapers subscribed for 
from the Beit donation; a gitt from the Indian Govera- 
ment of manuscripts and blockbooks purchase in Tibet; 
and the collection of printed books and pamphlets on 
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Homeric subjects formed by the late D. B. Monro, pre- 
sented after purchase by his friends. The most important 
new manuscript acquired by purchase is MS. Lat. iturg. a. 
II, a fourteenth-century missal of the church of Marspicz 
in Bohemia, in ancient leather binding with brass orna- 
ments. Mr. Lowther Bridger, Old Manor House, Walton- 
on-Thames, an old member of New College, and a de- 
scendant of Milton’s brother, Christopher, has deposited 
two articles which had belonged to the poet: (1) a tor- 
toiseshell case containing ivory tablets, a pair of metal 
dividers and another instrument; (2) a leather and tor- 
toiseshell snuff-box, gold-mounted. These are exhibited 
in the same glass case with those volumes of Milton’s 
works (with long autograph inscriptions) which the poet 
himself gave to the Bodleian. 





Mr. Bourchier, having staved off the critics from The 
Morals of Marcus until the fiftieth performance, invited 
them to witness the play last Saturday. From our study 
of the notices received, we do not see that Mr. Bourchier 
has gained any more weighty or well-considered verdicts 
than he would have by following the usual course. It is 
not, indeed, a play that gives much scope to the critic, 
The original book, we believe, had some sort of a philo- 
sophy of life in it; there is little in the play. As adapted 
by Mr. W. J. Locke from his own novel, it appears a 
pretty sentimental story of a middle-aged scholar who fell 
in love with a little vagabond from Turkey—of English 
parents, but of Turkish up-bringing—and loved her so 
well that he married her even after she had been entrapped 
into running away with a professional seducer. A touching 
story, well and delicately told, with plenty of fresh 
humour; but nothing more. It is, however, very capably 
acted. Mr. Aubrey Smith is the first scholar we have 
seen on the stage who looks like a scholar. He does not, 
indeed, handle a book as the real Marcus Ordeyne would 
have handled it ; but in every other respect he makes it 
easy to believe that he is what he is called. That is no 
smail achievement. The average actor never fails so 
utterly as in his attempts to represent a man of learning. 
Miss Alexandra Carlisle, who plays the Turkish lady, is 
delightful—a recruit of importance to our stage ; and every 
one else acts well. 


The only thing we find to grumble at concerns the 
outside, not the inside of the theatre. Is it necessary 
that the front of the house should be so plastered and 
blocked with advertisements of the play? The Garrick 
Theatre is not a particularly handsome building, but it is 
not one which, like, say, the Waldorf or the Aldwych, we 
should be glad to see entirely covered with posters to 
conceal the hideous architecture and the detestable 
‘“‘decoration.” All theatres are offenders in this matter 
—even His Majesty’s. Do these posters and bills really 
attract so many people as to make it worth while to 
disfigure handsome buildings for the sake of the custom 
they bring ? 


It may be only coincidence, but we have recommended 
for some months past that something more should be done 
to aid librarians in their selection of books; and a pro- 
posal before us, which comes from the Library Supply 
Company, would, if successful, permanently accomplish 
the object. The want of some additional aid in the 
selection of books is not felt only by the provincial 
librarian, but also in a large measure by the London 
librarian. There are only four booksellers in the metro- 
polis who stock technical books in any large numbers, so 
that it is obviously a matter of difficulty for a librarian to 
examine books before purchasing. And, of course, the 
whole success of the Library Movement rests upon the 
selection of the best books. Obviously the scheme, under 
which the books will be exhibited but not sold, must 
depend upon the publishers for support; but after the 





Exhibition of Best Books at the Bradford Conference 
there a little doubt that this support will not be 
withheld. 


The scheme provides for a central exhibition, more 
particularly of technical publications. These books will be 
arranged and systematically classified on shelves, so that 
all may examine them with a view to — which 
must be transacted through their booksellers. The book- 
cases and shelves will be properly labelled, and an index 
provided. The books will remain on exhibition for three 
months, after which they will be returned to the publishers. 
Each month a selected list of the best books will be 
published in classified order, with correct catalogue entries 
and annotations, and with the purchasers’ names and 
addresses, in The Library World and Book Selector. An 
essential feature will be, not only complete catalogues of 
all the publishers properly arranged, but also a card-index 
of allinformation concerning forthcoming works. Arrange- 
ments will also be made to answer all queries. 


In addition to the current exhibition, series of exhibi- 
tions of the best books on special topics or subjects will be 
arranged every two months, and a classified list of all 
books on each subject will be prepared and printed. It 
would be difficult to overrate the value of these special 
exhibitions to any one engaged in a special industry. 
And, if the scheme proves successful in London, it will 
probably be extended to some of the larger provincial 
centres. As we have before pointed out, the book-buying 
powers of the whole of the public libraries of the country 
are enormous. 


A correspondent writes: While agreeing in the main 
with your contributor (September 29) on the condition of 
“*The Modern Picture Market,” I think he is unjust to a 
not inconsiderable section of the public who do extend 
their patronage to young and almost unknown painters. 
It must be remembered that pictures, if necessaries to the 
few, are to the many luxuries, and consequently, if trade 
and business generally are depressed, artists are the first to 
feel the effects. _Now,among my acquaintance are many 
painters and a few modest collectors, and it may interest 
your readers if I give a few facts with regard to the buy- 
ing of modern pictures which have come within my own 
experience. One friend of mine, whose total income 
cannot exceed £300 a year, is in the habit of spending 
annually on sketches, etchings or lithographs by modern 
artists from thirty to forty pounds, no negligible propor- 
tion of his scanty income. Another case is a house-master 
at a public school—by no means a millionaire’s profession 
—who within the last two years has spent close on {400 
on paintings and bronzes by artists usually under thirty 
years of age. 


These cases (our correspondent continues) may be held 
to be exceptions, but the fact remains that notwithstand- 
ing the Se number of painters and the reputedly 
small number of buyers, there are, even among the 
younger generation, many painters who can earn their 
living without sacrificing their aims and ideals. I know 
of a young painter practising in Paris, where prices are 
lower than in England, who after his third year of ex- 
hibiting at the Salons found his sales yielding from {150 
to {200 per annum. No great wealth this perhaps, but 
how many young authors, musicians, barristers, doctors, 
etc., are there who can earn so much in their first few 
years of practice? A second painter of my acquaintance, 
practically unknown as yet, has earned £350 with his 
brush in little over a twelvemonth. To do this, it is true, 
he was forced to sell about twenty-five pictures at prices 
far lower than they were worth, but he wisely decided 
that even a quarter of a loaf was better than no bread. 
I should add that neither of these artists is a portrait- 
painter, the most lucrative branch of their profession, and 
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neither exhibits at the Royal Academy. The sales have 
resulted in the first case from exhibitions at Paris and 
Brussels $ in the second from exhibitions held in various 
provincial cities. To conclude, my experience is that a 
painter of real gifts, who is content at the outset of his 
career to accept low prices, has no great difficulty in 
making a livelihood. It is not so much the lack of 
buyers as the big prices demanded for bad pictures 
which have depeuased the modern picture market. 


The Slade Professor’s lectures at Oxford during the 
October term will deal with Raphael, and will be illus- 
trated by lantern slides chiefly from the drawings in the 
University Galleries. The Oxford collection of drawings 
by Raphael and Michelangelo is among the finest in the 
world and in the case of Raphael it is specially rich in 
drawings of the master’s early period. The lectures are 
delivered in the Slade Professor’s studio in the University 
Galleries at six o’clock on Wednesday afternoons, beginning 
on Wednesday, October 24. 


Mr. A. H. Bullen writes to us as follows: ‘ In the list of 
* Books Received ’ in your number of October 13, Mr. W. B. 
Yeats’s Poems 1899-1905,’ published this week by me, 
is described as a ‘reprint.’ I venture to ask you to qualify 
this statement, seeing that although the book contains 
previously published matter, the dramas therein included 
have been largely re-written, and the additions and 
alterations made by the author entitle the book to fresh 
consideration.” That fresh consideration it will shortly 
receive in the ACADEMY, but we would point out that the 
book was entered under “ Poetry,” not under “‘ Reprints,” 
as it would have been had it contained no new matter. 


At the annual congress of the Association Littéraire e 
Artistique that closed in Bukarest recently, the Minister 
of Public Instruction announced that a bill is shortly to 
be brought into Parliament for effecting the adhesion of 
Rumania to the Berne Convention. The congress also 
proposed to amend the convention by adopting a resolu- 
tion that the contracting states should pledge themselves 
to grant reciprocity even to countries outside the union, 
provided that the home legislation includes the reciprocity 
clause with regard to publication. Another matter of 
practical interest, as bearing ultimately on the admission 
of the Netherlands to the union, was a decision to insti- 
tute an inquiry (a —— concerning the complaints 
and grievances of authors in the Netherlands in the 
matter of piracy. It may be noted that at the present 
time the union is formed by Great Britain, with her 
Dominions, and most of the countries of Europe, excluding 
Austria-Hungary—which has a separate convention with 
Great Britain on similar lines to the Berne Convention— 
the Netherlands, Russia and Turkey. Japan, Hayti and 
Tunis have also joined. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 


Aristotelian Society, 22 Albemarle Street, W. Meetings for 
session I 7. 1906: November 5, at 8 P.M. Rev. Hastings 
Rashdall. The Presidential Address: “ Nicholas de Ultricuria: A 
Medieval Hume’; December 3, at 8 p.m. Hon, Bertrand Russell. 
‘* The Nature of Truth.”” 1907: January 7,at8pP.m. Mr. T. Percy 
Nunn. ‘Causal and Final Explanation”; February 4, at 8 P.M. 
Miss E. E. Constance Jones; March4,at8p.m, Dr. F.C. S. Schiller. 
** Humism and Humanism”; April 8, at 8 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. ‘Fact, Idea, and Emotion”; May 6, at8p.m, Mr. A. T. 
Shearman. “ Intuition” ; June 3, at 8 p.m. Mr, B, Dumville. 
*‘ Philosophy and Education.” 

Parents’ National Educational Union.—Tenth Annual Conference at 
the Pavilion, Brighton, on November 2, 3, 5 and 6, 1906. 

British Empire Shakespearean Society, St. James's Theatre. 
Friday October 26 at 1.30 P.M.—Ann Elocution Competition. 
{pdge, Mr. George Alexander. Thursday November 29. Prize-giving 

y H. H. Princess Louise Augusta of Schleswig-Holstein, 





Royal Court Theatre. Tuesday, October 23 at 2.30.—The Charity 
that began at Home, a comedy in four acts by St. — ankin, 

Early in December Mr, David Bispham will produce in London, 
under the management of Mr. Frank Curzon, a new light romantic 
— The Vicar of Wakefield, written for him by Mr. Laurence 

ousman and composed by Madame Liza Lehmann. Mr. Bispham 
will play the of the Vicar, and Miss Isabel Jay that of Olivia. 

The English Drama Society will revive Dekker and Ford's masque 
The Sun's Darling (1624) on Wednesday evening, October 31, at the 

ueen’s Gate Hall, South Kensington. Further particulars can be 
obtained from the Secretary (Mr. Nugent Monck), 20 Regent Street, 
S.W. The Hour by Nugent Monck, with Cleopatra in Judaea by Arthur 
Symons will be produced early in November. 

Joachim Committee.—Series of Concerts of Brahms's Chamber 
music will commence on November 21. The whole of Brahms's 
Chamber music works written for more than two instruments, two of 
the Violin Sonatas and the two sets of Liebeslieder Waltzes will be 
performed by Dr. Joachim and his colleagues of the Joachim Quartett 
—Professors Halir, Wirth and Hausmann—with Messrs. Frank Bridge, 
Alfred Gibson, ae Such, Richard Mihfeld, A. Borsdorf, Leonard 
Borwick and Donald Tovey, and Miss Fanny Davies. 

Messrs. Carfax and Co.—Water-colour drawings by Mr. Alfred W. 
Rich. October 18 and following days. 

The Chenil Gallery, Chelsea.—Paintings by Mrs. Mary McEvoy. 
Friday November 2 and following days. 

Fine Art Society. Thursday, October 18 and following days.— 
Engravings after Rembrandt. Pastels by Frank Dean and T. W. 
Hammon 

New Dudley Gallery. Monday, October 22 and following days.— 
Oil-Tempera and Pastels by Edgar Wills. 

Mr. W.B. Paterson. Thursday, October 18 and following days.— 
Memorial Exhibition of pictures by the late W. Evelyn Osborn. 








LITERATURE 


OWEN MEREDITH 


Personal and Literary Letters of Robert first Earl of Lytton. 
Edited by Lady Berry Batrour. 2 vols. (Longmans, 
21s, net.) 


Tuis is one of the most interesting books of the season. 
The late Lord Lytton was one of the most versatile of the 
public men of his day, and the only reproach that can be 

roperly addressed to his memory is that he never did 
himself complete justice, whether in the domain of politics, 
administration or literature. In the book before us 
Lady Betty Balfour has not endeavoured to give a formal 
biography of her father, but she has produced a work even 
more interesting than a Life would have been. Her 
material has been studied and digested. The volumes 
form no crude collection of miscellaneous letters, but an 
arranged and orderly display of correspondence that illus- 
trates the many sides of a most remarkable man. Robert 
Lytton was born on November 8, 1831. His early life was 
spent in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Bulwer at Acton, near 
Ealing. As late as 1882 he gave in a letter to Mrs. Earle 
an amusing account of a visit paid to this scene of his 
childhood. 


When the old woman saw my name on the order she exclaimed, 
“ Why, this place belonged many years ago te the great Buiwer 
Lytton, did you know that?" ‘* Yes.’’ “Any relation to him?” 
“ His son.” She eyed me shrewdly—and with an air of evident disap- 
pointment. “Ah,” she said, “‘ he was the handsomest man I ever saw 
—or shall see—not like you.’’ ‘* What! you were then in his service 
at the Priory when he lived here?"’ ‘“‘No. I have been here thirty- 
six years—but not so long as that. The place is full of historical 
associations—and now to think it should be cut into bits—and sold— 
to common people. Oh do buy it, my lord, and keep it together for his 
sake.” ‘* But when and how did you know him?” ‘I saw himonce 
—once only. Years ago, Bulwer, as we used to call him—rang at that 
gate—and asked to see the place. I was obliged to tell him that my 
orders were to admit no one. He stood under yonder tree, and 
stamped his foot, exclaiming, ‘Good God, this place was once my 
property—and now I am not allowed even to look at it!'” 


He also tells us that when quite a child he was for 
some years in Ireland. He went to school at Harrow and 
after that was taken in hand by an English tutor, Dr. 
Perry, at Bonn. A great deal of his youth was spent 
abroad, and if it had been deliberately intended to train 
him for a diplomatic career he could scarcely have served 
a better apprenticeship. Indeed, in 1854 he was appointed 
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as.an unpaid attaché to the Embassy at Paris under: Lord 
Cowley. But he probably had a stronger inclination 
towards literature than any other walk of life. Very early 
he seems to have formed the acquaintance of Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and appreciated 
the works of the former long before they had come under 
the patronage of Dr. Furnivall. In 1855, when “ Men and 
Women”’ was published, he wrote a most appreciative 
letter to the author. The friendship continued without 
interruption until Browning’s name was made, when it 
somewhat cooled. He was the poet of his time of whom 
Lytton seems to have thought most highly. The refer- 
ences to Tennyson are not always.so complimentary. In 
a letter to Mr. John Morley occurs this passage: 


Prithee tell me now all about thyself, and something about the 
world “ wherein I move no more.” What are the wise men doing in 
England? Or arethey all gone back to the East ?? Isthe Gladstonian 
twaddle selling the Contemporary by its thousands and tens. of 
thousands? What do people say of King Alfred's new play? I need 
not ask what they write Ob it; For this I see im all the daily and 
weekly papers. The Puff Universal; Icannot fancy the possibility 
of a really dramatic conception having issued from the brain of that 
blameless monarch of the milder-muses, and their many worshippers. 
Not at least dramatic in the sense to which I think that much misused 
word should be confined. ButI daresay his Queen Mary is at least 
more readable than Swinburne’s Bothwelima book I had rather 
praise than read—that is to say, if I needs must choose between the 
two evils, 


It is scarcely possible to mention this letter without 
referring to the clever verses which Lytton often sent in 
communications to his friends. This one begins with a 
page of clever doggerel, of which we give the first lines : 


What are you doing, John Morley, John Morley ? 
What are you doing in town? 

Are you sorely, John Morley, assaulting the Tory 
Lawgivers, and smiting them down ? 

While you list to the chatter of . . . the satyr, 

For your sake does he dish up to breakfast a bishop, 
Or parson, grown fatter by railing at matter, 

With a sinner or two, such as Maxse and you, 


And, to garnish rp. a Turk or a Jew, 


Between Moody and Sankey and Swinburne—who'll flavour 
The whole with an aphrodisiacal savour 
Lascivious and Grecian? 


In the very interesting letters that passed between 
Bulwer Lytton and his son there is much with a literary 
bearing. Special mention might be made of a series in 
which they discuss the formation of schools of poetry, 
the point at issue being whether a small and more or 
less fantastic poet is more likely to found his school than 
one of the greatest. We have a school of Pope, but it 
can searcely be said that we have aschool of Shakespeare. 
it would be invidious to dwell on other instances that 
leap to the mind, because they are so recent. The truth 
would seem to be that while second-rate men of letters are 
frequently tempted to form themselves into coteries and 
tea-parties, the really great wield an influence that is 
unbounded. Milton did not found a school, but the study 
of his blank verse has moulded that of nearly every 
successor. It is very evident that Tennyson, for 
example, had givem days and nights to the study of 
“ Paradise Lost.” 

We might go on quoting thousands of passages that 
have a piquant literary flavour and interest, but the 
reader will find it more satisfactory to come upon them in 
their context. The book pictures the life of one who was 
born into the highest existing intellectual circle. His 
father was not only the most famous.novelist of his day, 
but he was also a close friend of Disraeli and in touch 
with the best political thought of the time. Lytton him- 
self was perhaps too dreamy and contemplative to have 
attained the highest distinction as-a man of action, yet 
his Sontaens of India was.a fine chapter in English 
history. appointment as French ambassador at the 
time gave the most general satisfaction and laid the 
foundation of that friendliness which has become so 
strong of recent years. His poetry was best when.it was 
in lighter vein. ‘Glenaveril,” as:semebedy said at the 





time of publication; requires a deal of reading; but 
seattered mer these pages are bits of verse that the 
late Locker-Lampson d have been delighted to 
include in his Lyra Elegantiarum. 


THE COMPLETE PARSON 


George Herbert and His Times, By A. G. Hype. (Methuen, 
10s, 6d. net.) 


IsaaK WALTON and the lapse of time have combined, to 
invest the character of George Herbert with a, sweet 
simplicity it did not possess, The modern Anglican, is 
apt to think of him: only as the gentle parson, living his 
devout, orderly life at Bemerton, spinning sacred poems in 
his garden (witness the horrible picture. by Dyce mn gp 
duced in the volume before us) or on his sick- or 
pallet, dispensing heavenly counsel and earthly susten- 
ance among a model parish of adoring rustics. We are 
all apt to forget that the man was, in fact,,an exceedingly 
complex person ; and we welcome, therefore, Mr. Hyde’s 
very interesting, wise and well-written book, because its 
true message—as Mr. Hyde himself says of Herbert—is 
one of reconciliation. It had to deal with a large number 
of elements. There was first of all the fine gentleman, 
one of the Herberts of Montgomery, son of the Lady 
Magdalen, brother. of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, stepson 
of Sir John Danvers, kinsman + wee of .Lord 
Danby, and one who, at least in his Cambridge days, 
‘‘ kept himself too much retired, and at too great a dis- 
tance with his inferiors ; and his clothes.seemed_ to prove 
that he put too great a value on his parts and parent- 
age.” Then there was the courtier, the friend of the 
Duke of Richmond and the Marquis of Hamilton, the 
constant visitor of the king, with a “laudable ambition” 
to obtain high office in the State. There was the fastidious 
scholar, the Public Orator of the University of Cambridge, 
who showed at any rate no greater disinclinatiom than 
others of his class to fawn and flatter and adulate, and to 
indulge to the full his intellectual pride. There was, 
again, the dedicated soul, the life vowed from the earliest 
rs of discretion to: the service of God and his.Church. 
there was the “orthodox, regular, puritan protestant,”’ 
to apply to Herbert words which fit him well, though 
they were originally written of Nicholas Ferrar and his 
household at Little Gidding. There was the Laudian 
“sacerdotalist,” whom modern High Churchmen still 
claim as: one of themselves. There was the poet; there 
was the good Samaritan who arrived at one of his 
favourite music-meetings in Salisbury with his clothes all 
“soiled and discomposed”’ as the result of helping a 
r man, whom he met on the road, to unload and 
load again his sinking horse; there was the simple, direct 
preacher—at the opposite pole to the Public Orator; and 
there was the poor parson who was still the “ complete 
gentleman.” All these things was Herbert; and it was 
Mr. Hyde’s task—a task which he has fulfilled extremely 
well—to reconcile them all, and show us one man, the man 
George Herbert. In these pages he lives; we see him in 
all his apparently contradictory qualities; and so we 
receive a wider and saner view of him than is commonly 
current, 

It need hardly be said that such a view of him adds 
enormously to the meaning and interest of his poems. 
Their literary quality has been discussed over and over 
again. The world is pretty well agreed that they contain 
much that. is arid and much that is falsely ingenious in 
““conceit”’ and simile; that sometimes the poet is over- 
come by the teacher; but that in very many poems there 
is a homely freshness, a spontaneity, a perfection of work- 

ip, and a sweetness of soul and fancy that will 
render themimmontal. At times, as in passages.af ‘‘ The 
Church Poreh,’’ Herbert's wit is vivid and actual, if at 
times it is far-fetched anf false; at times, as our author 
well points. out, there is the true Shakespearean ring ia his 
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line. Stricter critics will not follow Mr. Hyde along the 
full length of his generous enthusiasm for Herbert’s 
poetry; but readers in general may be much more favour- 
ably disposed to it after reading his account of the poet’s 
life and times. And for this, among other reasons. The 
world has grown so accustomed to devotional poetry that 
it frequently doubts its sincerity. Such amd such ideas, 
it is Imagined, are common property amongst devout 
people; they are the right thing to say; they have no 
more actuality in individual experience than the senti- 
ments dutifully expressed by the preacher in his weekly 
discourse. That is the result, of course, of a flood of 
inferior sacred verse sent forth by writers without the 
capacity to feel deeply spiritual experience or to expressit 
with point and truth. But no sooner is devotional poetry 
brought closely into touch with the facts of its author’s 
life and character than it acquires a new meaning and a 
new force. If weare able to realise that the man who 
said this or that actually felt it, that it possibly or prob- 
ably can be assigned to a period in his life when he was 
likely to have such thoughts and difficulties, we find it 
becoming real, vivid and genuine. And though, even 
without that knowledge, George Herbert’s powers have 
indeed “comforted and raised many a degraded and 
discomposed soul, and charmed them with sweet and 
quiet thoughts,” the possession of that knowledge is 
likely to increase his value for those who keep their 
spiritual troubles to themselves rather than submit them 
to the pragmatical handling of a church that is often too 
busy over philanthropy and sociology to be spiritual. 
The various elements in the character of George Herbert 
and the state of religion in the Church of England are the 
keys to most of George Herbert’s poems; and though the 
analysis and dating of the poems falls outside the scope of 
Mr. Hyde’s work, it forms an excellent introduction to 
study along those lines, and is likely, as we have said, to 
increase the value of the poems for all. Herbert did not 
write for publication at Christmas or the season of Lent; 
he did not wish to become a popular name in pious house- 
holds or win promotion by his pen. Preserving in this 
matter to the last the shyness, the proud reticence of the 
fastidious scholar and the fine gentleman, he kept his 
poems to himself until, on his death-bed, he handed them 
to Mr. Duncon for the eye of Nicholas Ferrar, in case, 
after he was gone, they might “turn to the advantage of 
any dejected poor soul.” They proved to be the pictures 
of the actual “‘ many spiritual conflicts that have passed 
betwixt God and my soul, before I could submit mine to 
the will of Jesus my Master.” The arena of spiritual 
conflicts is differént now, it may be said, from that of an 
Anglican churchman under Charles [. Nevertheless, 
Herbert had the gift, like all poets, of expressing the 
universal through the particular. Of those who bow to 
the same Master as George Herbert, not one but will find 
his own spiritual conflicts tlluminated in these pages ; of 
those who do not, how many have not found in his treat- 
meat of that sense of sin, that need of renwaciation that 
never die, echoes of their own feelings and new sources of 
Strength ? 

There are many other aspects of George Herbert to 
which we might allude: one, in particular, must not be 
passed over. Mr. Hyde rightly touches with gentle scorn 
what we may call the Shorthouse view of Herbert, 
expressed in “John Inglesant,’—in the parson as fine 
gentleman, as. centre of “ culture” and “delicacy” and 
‘“pefinement.” How much of the weakness of the 
ee Church of Englaad is due to that pernicious 


ART AND SOCIOLOGY 


The: Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson, By Witaw CuarK 
Gervon. (Fisher Unwin, 6s. 6d. net.) 


Tus, author of this book is evidently afraid of incurring. 
the reproach. of philistiniam.. He has a commenda 


, When it led at length to the city and palace 





feeling of diffidence in subjecting a divine art to the 
prosaic loquacity of the soctologist. He recognises that 
the poet or prose writer can only at nis peril start out to 
point a moral. But for purposes of lucid thought it 
would have been better if he had not employed the word 
“art.” The writer of imagination, in a sense, is, as 
Arnold called him, a critic of life, but his primary duty is 
to hold the mirror up to Nature; that is to say, to paint 
men, women and thiags as they appear to him, regardless 
of what moral may be conveyed. That is not to say that 
he will be an immoral or even an unmoral writer, but only 
that the greater includes the less, and in this case the 
greater is truth. Very often it must happen that a man 
of deep and clear insight will go against the conventional 
morality and traditions of his time, but that does not by 
any means prove him lacking in morality. Conventions 
and traditions have grown with the human race and they 
wax old as doth a garment. There is scarcely one that 
has not had or does not now possess a useful purpose, but 
a time comes when that purpose is fulfilled and the 
tradition cam be set aside. However, this is rather a 
digression from the main purport of Mr. Gordon’s book, 
which is in truth avery acute and learned discussion of the 
social conditions of England during Tennyson’s career. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne once produced the dark saying that 
every man is but the newspaperof an age. What hemeant 
was that into the receptive ear pour the voices of a man’s 
own age, and that when he gives out his own thoughts 
they are inevitably coloured by them. There isa kind of 
parochialness in time. How many writers have there been 
who have expressed the aspirations of their own genera- 
tion only! The difference between them and the really 
great is that a Shakespeare or a Homer, as it were, feels 
along all the ages, while a Pope or a Tennyson speaks only 
for his century, and Tennyson was distinguished by excep- 
tional receptivity. The son of a clergyman and imbued 
with beliefs that never were completely shaken, his 
‘** honest doubt’’ did more to weaken the national hold 
upon Christianity than any other utterance of his time or 
generation. What science was doing, what philosophy 
was saying, what historical research was laying bare, 
coloured his thought even where no revolution was pro- 
duced. He also idealised the institutions of his country, 
was an Imperialist before Imperialism became popular, a 
devoted believer in a monarchy at a time when republican 
opinions were expressed by a considerable minority, a 
believer in Parliament as it might be, a supporter of the 
Established Church, and an adherent to the conventional 
morality of his time. All this made him a reflection of 
Victoriam England, a reflection that, tospeak metaphori~ 
cally, might have been seen in one of the clear pools of his 
Somersby rivulet. Only on one occasion did he give 
some inkling of darker and more aggressive thoughts that 
seemed to find a place deep down in his mind. This was 
in “ The Vision of Sin,’’ which in so many respects affords 
a rude and striking contrast to all else that he had written. 
There we have sentiments and images such as might have 
come to the mind of some determined and aggressive 
reformer, combined with the bitterness and despair of one 
who had learned to hate a species. But this vein never 
again was allowed to appear in his poems. If we take the 
poem which he meant to be autobiographical, we can 
easily summatise the substance of Mr. Gordon’s book. In 
the poems of Tennyson are shown, as in @ beautiful 
picture, the scenery of his native Lincolnshire and the 
people who lived there. 

Silent river, 

Silvery willow, 

Pasture and: plowland, 

Innocent maidens, 

Garrulous children, 

r & ’ 

And r ruddy faces 

Of hen eg 
of Arthur the 


King, it was to bring these rough old knights back to us 
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in a halo of nineteenth-century morality. When the 
gleam touched on the golden cross of the churches, the 
shrine was seen in a light cast upon it by modern philo- 
sophy. All this Mr. Gordon has worked out laboriously 
and well. His book is a creditable summary of the forces 
and conditions prevalent in Great Britain while Tennyson 
was writing. 


A POET PHILOSOPHER 


Dans la Lumiére Antique. Le livre des dialogues. Vol.i. Les 
dialogues civiques. Vol ii. Les dialogues d’amour, Par A. 
ANGELLIER; (Paris: Hachette, 3f.50 each.) 


One of the most striking developments in modern 
French literature has been the wholesale fashion in which 
the great bulk of ‘‘intellectuels” have devoted themselves 
and the best of their talents to the problems and even the 
politics of the day. No doubt, the Dreyfus case had much 
to do with this descent into the public arena of those who 
had hitherto shut themselves up in their “ tours d’ivoire,” 
or had lived a sequestered life in those retired and exclu- 
sive laboratories of thought, the Universities. Some 
writers, like M. Jules Lemaitre and M. Francois Coppée, 
have undoubtedly lost by participating in the hurly-burly, 
but others, like M. Anatole France, have brought back 
imperishable loot from their bold forays and incursions 
into contemporary life and politics. We can forgive all 
the failures of the others for the sake of such incompar- 
able studies of modern French society as “‘L’Orme du 
Mail” and the novels which form its sequel. Just as 
some hundred and fifty years ago the Encyclopedists with 
their followers and opponents seemed to be preparing for 
a vast change in the political world, so the great body 
of French writers, reactionaries as well as reformers, by 
their intense and extensive study of current social prob- 
lems appear to be paving the way for a new conception 
of society. The contrast with England is indeed remark- 
able, where the great majority of our leading writers seem 
to draw their inspiration from the past—a fact which may 
explain the comparatively low position occupied by current 
English literature in the estimation of Europe to-day. 
Only the thinkers like Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw appear to attract attention. 

The very poets of France have been drawn into the 
fray. One of the latest, M. Angellier—known in this 
country for the masterly study of Burns which won him 
an honorary degree at the recent Quatercentenary of 
Aberdeen University—has in two volumes entitled “‘ Dans 
la lumiére antique” boldly discussed some of the most 
burning questions of the day, such as disarmament 
and depopulation. He wisely makes use of the past 
as his stage. The false perspective of remoteness that 
he thus secures gives to his pictures that slight tinge 
of artificiality that removes them from the vulgar actu- 
ality of the passing moment. The verse itself is strong, 
yet sinewy and even supple. French verse has to English 
ears at times the hardness and brittleness of glass. If 
architecture be frozen music, much of the beauty of French 
poetry appears to have the virtues of architecture. One 
thinks again and again of the French poet as a lapidary 
working in language. One is vividly conscious of the 
glorious clearness and the real presence of intentional 
design. One admires the strength and solidity of the 
work, These results are due, no doubt, to some extent 
to the fact that in French the noun and not the verb 
is the principal part of speech. Hence the difference in 
effect between the two languages. Substantives can only 
describe a succession of states, whereas the verb, which 
is the vehicle of action, is the vivida vis of English, 
serving as the go-between to the points through which the 
story passes. IIdyra pet is a good description of English, 
and especially of German poetry, whereas it is only the 
staccato clearness of the successive states depicted by the 
French writer which enables our minds to construct pro- 
gressive transformations out of them like a cinematograph. 





French verse has, in fact, all the qualities of a bronze bas- 
relief, but of a bronze so admirable that at its highest 
it is best described as spirantia aera. In such cases 
the metal seems to be flowing still, nay, flowing for ever ; 
but it is a viscid kind of flow, much retarded, no doubt, by 
the limitation of the Alexandrine. It certainly lacks the 
extreme fluidity of English verse; and yet, paradox as it 
may seem, within the mould of the line itself it vibrates 
and throbs even more fiercely than English verse, for the 
simple reason that as the stressed syllable alone counts 
in the making of the verse there is a far greater variety 
possible among the unstressed or more lightly stressed 
syllables. Take for instance a poem like Victor Hugo’s 
“‘Djinns,” and the greater liberty within each line will at 


once be apparent, especially if one attempt to translate ~ 


the poem into English verses of the same length as the 
French. 

The title of the first volume, “‘ Les Dialogues Civiques,” 
sufficiently explains its contents. The opening poem is 
quite in the vein of Juvenal, except that there is just that 
absence of exaggeration which distinguishes the real poet 
from the rhetorician. The subject is roughly the same as 
the third satire of the Roman writer and Johnson’s 
“London.” An orateur (we should rather say statesman) 
disgusted with the degradation of political life, proposes 
to abandon the city. A friend attempts to remonstrate 
with him. The dialogue is typical of all those which 
follow. There is little or no action, but each contains an 
admirable summary of the pros and cons of the point at 
issue. Thesis and antithesis are the ground-work of the 
Euripidean tragedy, and the French seem to have inherited 
the passion of the Greeks for hearing both sides put. 
Perhaps it is partly due to the legal instinct of the 
northern Frenchman; to some degree it -is the result of 
the rhetorical education they receive; but the truest 
reason of all is that real tragedy is the shock of conflicting 
ideals, of which action is only the outward and visible 
sign. To “interiorise’’ the struggle, to place it on the 
stage of the soul with eternity for background, does not 
mean a loss of dramatic force. The picture drawn by the 
orateur of contemporary politics is certainly striking. 

‘Le Nombre est devenu la raison de la loi; la loi n’est 
plus ainsi qu’un instrument du Nombre,” producing merely 
**édits de convoitise et décrets de colére.” The men “ de 
bonne volonté”’ are proscribed. The country is ruled by 
men “ qui, pour la dominer, vers eux |’ont fait déchoir 
jusqu’a plier sa gloire 4 leur ignominie.” History has 
become a mere record “d’appétits d’un jour et de pactes 
d’une heure” on the part of vile traffickers in honours 
and posts. 


Inaptes a connaitre, 4 comprendre, a prévoir, 

Ils réduisent Phistoire a leur propre ignorance . . . 

En trafic mutuel, corrupteurs, corrompus, 

S’achetant, se vendant, se marchandant l'un l’autre, 
Echangent, tour a tour mendiants et repus. 

Pour chaque heure oi |’on rampe, une heure oi !’ou se vautre. 
Le vieux sol paternel n’est qu’une marché, . . . 


The very land “ tantét sent le crime et tantét |’agonie.” 
In answer to this fierce indictment, worthy of the 
**Tambes” of Barbier and of Hugo’s “‘ Chatiments,”’ the 
friend pictures the orateur “ vir pius et gravis,” rebuking 
vice in the senate. Exile to him can only mean leaving 
behind him all that made life worth living. Arriving at 
the other side he will disembark “‘ un voyageur sans 4me.” 
No matter if he fights single-handed. ‘Sur les champs 
d’imposture un seul mot vrai prévaut.”* Inevitably one 
thinks of Victor Hugo’s proud assertion that, if only one 
be left to withstand Sylla, “je serai celui-la.”” The orator 
is overcome and exclaims: “Brise ce baton! viens! 
Rentrons dans la cité!”” This powerful plea against 
incivism is followed by two dialogues on the problem of 
disarmament and the wider question of the abolition of 
war. An old man —represented by a peace-loving 
philosopher—is matched against a warrior whose pen is 
as mighty as his sword. At all events, the chief laurels 
in the debate fall to his share. The poet evidently dis- 
believes in the abolition of war. It is contrary to his 
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reading of human nature. Moreover he regards it as es- 
sential for preventing the relapse of humanity into a slough 
of swinish sloth. At most, he considers there is room in 
the intervals between the inevitable wars for the dreams 
of peace to be realised, and he admits that these peaceful 
interludes go to the making of the world, in which wars 
and the warriors are, however, necessary ingredients. One 
cannot help thinking that the writer has lived too near to 
the German frontier—a suspicion which is confirmed by a 
sombre passage towards the end: 


La Paix! Et maintenant, combien de temps ce frein 
Tiendra t-il en repos cette race hautaine ? 

Ils sont persévérants, faits d’orgueil et de haine : 

J'ai voulu d’un traité qui ne les blessat pas ; 

Mais nos fleuves, nos champs, nos vins sont des appats 
oe a leurs yeux ; leurs nations fécondes 
Multipliant sans cesse et grossissant leurs ondes, 
Doivent franchir leur digne et déborder sur nous. 


The old man begins by lamenting the horrors of war. 
“Quel vin est donc le sang pour que les populaces De sa 
vendange rouge aiment 4 s’enivrer?”’ And he asks if 
ever the time will come to break in pieces this wine-fat 
and uproot the vine. The warrior enters, and after a few 
preliminary skirmishes the old man opens fire by praising 
those who create: 

Heureux celui qui sait et qui sent qu'il produit 
Une immortalité dont la source est en lui! 

Ah! que cet komme soit la sculpteur, l’architecte, 
Le philosophe en qui tout un peuple respecte 

Le verbe d'ov naitra la substance des lois, 

Le poéte qui met des ailes d'or aux voix. 


Whereas to the warrior he says: ‘‘ Dans tes vides grandeurs 
ton Ame est solitaire ;’’ and the soldier himself as he grows 
old becomes “fatigué de porter cette immortalité Dans 
son ennui croissant et sa sterilité.” The soldier argues 
that the warrior is rather a blind weapon in the hands of 
Destiny comparable to the tempest. Then, rising higher, 
he speaks of the stoical agony of the soldier whom men 
regard as a mere wheel in a huge machine. which, how- 
ever, is composed of flesh and blood and feels and suffers 
like humanity. Inevitably one recalls those wonderful 
poccams in Alfred de Vigny’s preface to “Grandeur et 
ervitude Militaires,” in which he almost anticipates 
“Theirs not to make reply, theirs 
*“Tls tuent et se font tuer, C’est 
un sang anonyme.” The soldier declares that he at least 
will perform his “inclément devoir.” The old man 
admits that nature is but ‘‘ un éternel frisson d’innom- 
brables combats” ; but the philosopher will one day find 
the dogma of peace. For the warrior that day is still far 
off. It will take as long as it has taken “‘ qu’ aujourd-hui 
les biés Croissent sur d’anciens lacs par les torrents 
combiés.” The warrior preaches conscription, that tribute 
“par gui tout citoyen donnant en peu de soi, forme et 
mérite ainsi le secours qu’il recoit.” For him “la Volonté 
de homme est la santé du monde.” “Et la lutte, ce van 
suprémequisépare” the decadent nations from those which 
have a morrow. Yet, though the day be long, “les soirs 
ont aussi leur rosées””—an exquisite phrase worthy to set 
against Hawes’s immortal couplet. But the Viéedllard 
professes his preference for the dawn. “‘Ce qui meurt se 
sent-il attiré vers ce qui vient de naftre.” His fading eyes 
are fixed on the future. Once more the soldier affirms his 
stoic creed in spite that here below “ tout est condamné et 
rien n’est gracié.”” And he exclaims: ‘Mais j’accepte le 
Sort, tu réves le miracle.” Yet he recognises the truth of 
the philosopher’s day-dream. “Cela fuit, diras-tu? Mais 
c est aussi réel Que la cité, la tour et le mont immortel !”” 
The ‘* Dialogues d’Amour”’ are composed in a gentler 
key. Here the poet exchanges the trumpet for the lyre, 
and even for the lute. The first dialogue is between an 
old man (one had almost irreverently written Father 
William) and an adolescent. Its subject is/’éternel féminin. 
The old man speaks of the shipwrecks that love has caused, 
the youth is anxious to make the voyage to Cythera with 
4 certain stranger who has recently come to the village. 


Tennyson’s words: 
but to do and die.” 





For him the old man’s wisdom is but “une douleur qui 
vit dans le cerveau quand elle est morte au coeur.” ‘‘ Ceux 
qui n’ont ; pas aimé n’ont qu’une 4me imparfaite.”” The 
poem ends with a delightful description of his rustic home, 
unfortunately too long to quote here. We are trans- 
ported into the land of Virgil’s Eclogues. The last poem 
in the book is a striking statement of the problem posed 
by Zola’s “ Fécondité.” It is a discussion between the 
young man and the stranger and is the most profound and 
the most powerful of all the poems. The woman is a 
wonderful study, full of disillusion and determined at all 
hazards not to obey the law of her sex. Although she has 
had a foretaste of.the obscure delight of an infant at the 
breast, which recalls “le profond bonheur des muets sacri- 
fices dont la vigne nourrit la grappe de raisin,” yet her 
reason tells her that 

Chacun devrait laiser, sans le passer a d’autres, 

Retomber 4 la nuit le peu d’étre qu'il tient : 

Les derniéres douleurs seraient enfin les nétres, 

La cruauté des Dieux n’a que nous pour soutien. 

Never have we seen the plea for race suicide more 
forcibly put. Happily the opposite case is equally 
eloquently maintained. This leaves us untortunately but 
scanty space to describe the second poem in the book. It 
is a delicious idyll and in its way a flawlessgem. Like the 
verse of André Chénier, it is full of the mellow flavour of 
antiquity blended with a strong essence of modern thought. 
**Sur des pensers nouveaux faisons des vers antiques!”” A 
maiden passes the potter’s house. The latter begs the 
wayfarer for a subject, and himself suggests various themes. 
First it is a cup worthy of the beaker so happily described 
by Theocritus, then a group of figures that Virgil himself 
might have traced, and finally a marriage procession in 
the style of Catullus. The virgin rejects them all. The 
potter in despair begs her for a subject and she suggests 
that of two faithful spouses in an exquisite passage 
worthy of Philemon and Baucis. The potter plucks up 
courage and asks if he may employ the maiden as a 
model for the female figure. She consents. To his 
further request to allow him to add himself for the com- 
panion figure she hesitates, and asks for a month’s time 
to decide. That month she will spend on the mountains, 
but meanwhile he may start the work. Here is but the 
bare skeleton of a perfect work of art which can only be 
truly appreciated when it has been read and criticised as 
awhole. It has the symmetry, the grace and the oneness 
of the finest Greek work. 


THE MIRROR OF THE SEA 
The Mirror of the Sea, (Methuen, 6s.) 


LiKE every other fine artist Mr. Joseph Conrad runs the 
tisk of being considered more for his matter than his 
manner. The distinction is not really so unfair as it looks, 
because if a thing is well said it is nearly certain to be at 
least worth saying. But, on the other hand, sometimes a 
fine conception is bungled in the telling, and the great 
advantage that Mr. Conrad has over most other writers 
about the sea is in his use of the English language. There 
are other English writers with equal knowledge, and love 
of the sea, but too often they stand in the light of their 
ownimpressions. Generally, they suffer from that curse 
of English descriptive writing—fluency; or, if they are 
not too fluent, they lay brutal hands upon the language, 
and by the use of startling epithets arrest the attention at 
the wrong moment and so spoil the impression. In the 
one case the impression is muddled by too many words, 
in the other it is distorted by the violent use of them. 

Throughout his book Mr. Conrad so persistently speaks 
of the sea and seamanship in terms of art that it seems 
natural to take illustrations from him. In “ Emblems of 
Hope” he complains of the degradation of sea language 
in the daily press of this country. The journalist, he says, 
almost invariably ‘‘ casts” his anchor: 
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Now [Mr. Conrad goes on}, an anchor is never cast, and to take a 
liberty with technical language is a crime against the clearness, pre- 
cision and beauty of perfected spéech. 

An anchor isa forged piece of iron, admirably adapted to its end, 
and technical language'is'an instrument wrought into ‘perfection by 
ages of experience, a flawless thing for its purpose. 

As Mr. Conrad says, an anchor is never “ cast,” it is 
“let go”; and the difference between casting and letting 
go seems to us just the difference between the right and 
the wrong way of conveying an impression ‘in ‘words. You 
may cast a thing blindly and at random, always with 
obvious effort, but a thing “let go” must have been 
already prepared for its fall. Its fall is inevitable. Fore- 
thought and consideration are implied. If your #mpres- 
sion ‘has been’keenly felt and well considered, you have 
not to cast but to'let go the inevitable word—*“ a flawless 
thing for its purpose.’”’ So that Mr. Conrad’s title, ‘“* The 
Mirror of the Sea’’—at first, one might think, a trifle 
arrogant in its claim—is no more than just for:his method. 
It is the method of self-restraint, of humility, of se‘patient 
a consideration that the impression seems ‘to ‘fall‘wpon the 
page a)most without human intervention. The reflection 
of the picture is never marred by any clumsiness or affec- 
tation of the writer. Whether he shows you a winter 
landscape in Amsterdam, or the sudden apparition of an 
ice-floe in the Southern Ocean, or the stretch of the 
Thames from London Bridge ‘to ‘the Albert Docks, which 
“recalls a jungle by the confused, varied and impenetrable 
aspect of the buildings that line the shore, not according 
to a planned purpose, but as if sprung up by accident 
from scattered seeds,” or basins that are Jike ‘places of 
repose for tired ships to dream in,” you see the picture 
so clearly that ‘there is some danger of your forgetting the 
self-sacrificing art that goes to the making of it. That 
seems to us the supreme ‘triumph of personality in a 
writer: to make you forget not only his personality but 
his existence. 

Among many beautiful and true pictures it is difficult 
to pick out one for special quotation, but the sinking of 
the brig in “Initiation” strikes us as one of the most 
successtul. 

As if at a given signal, the run of the smooth undulations seemed 
checked suddenly around the brig. By astrange optical delusion the 
whole sea appeared;to rise,upon her in one overwhelming heave of its 
silky surface, wherein. one spot a smotber of foam broke out ferociously. 
And then the effort subsided. It was all over, and the smooth swell 
ran on as before from the horizon in uninterrupted cadence of motion, 

sing under us with a slight, friendly toss of our boat. Far away, 
where the brig had been, an angry white stain undulating on the sur- 
face of steely-grey waters, shot with gleams of green, diminished 
swiftly, without a hiss, like a-patch.of pure snow melting in the sun. 

But the book is more than a series of fine pictures ; it is 
a sensitive appreciation of the whole art of seamanship, an 
imaginative reading of the varying moods of the sea. 
Perhaps the most interesting sections are those dealing 
with the psychology of the elements: ‘‘ The Character of 
the Foe” and * Rulers of East and West.” Even a 
landsman can appreciate the truth and felicity of 
Mr. Conrad’s personification of Westerly and Easterly 
weather. Of the King of West he says: “He is a 
barbarian, of a Northern type. Violent without crafti- 
ness, and furious without malice .. . with a thundering 
voice, distended cheeks and fierce blue eyes”; while 
the East King is ‘“‘a spare Southerner, ‘with clear-cut 
features, black-browed and dark-eyed . . . impenetrable, 
secret, full of wiles, fine-drawn, keen— meditating 
aggression.” 

As is only natural, the very perfection of Mr. Conrad’s 
art exposes his limitations. He is illuminating rather 
than suggestive. His words clear your vision, but they 
do not set you dreaming. He uses them to get the last 
essence of their meaning but they do not carry more than 
their meaning. He never writes better than he knows. To 
use his own distinction between two moods ef the West 
wind, he is a North-westerly rather than a South-westerly 
writer. He allows you, he compels you to-see the beauty 
and the terror of things, but he does not play upon ‘your 
nerves with a sense of their mystery. 





AMERICAN CULTURE 
The Seoret Life. Being the Book of a Heretic. (Lane, 6s.) 


Firty years ago the American mind promised to become 
one of the grand intellectual forces of modern civilisation. 
In the period -of intel:ectual stagnation in Europe, between 
the decline of romanticism and the rise of evolutionism, a 
new school of thought was formed in America in which the 
ideas of the Orient were combined with those of the 
Western world. Emerson framed a Buddhistic view of 
life in which there was retained an exhilarating sense of 
the worth and poetry of the material universe. Whitman 
found in the mystic idea of the soul something that 
clothed flesh and matter with a fresh ‘beauty and a fresh 
significance, and in the philosophic idea of evolution 
something that gave to individual existence. a new purpose 
and a new grandeur. Whistler, some years later, dis- 
covered in the decorative style of Buddhistic art the 
principle of a new manner of painting, and ‘Peirce recog- 
nised m the connection between theught and purpose the 
ground of a new system of philosophy. None of these 
pioneers, however, bas found among'his.countrymen another 
man of genius to‘resume and consummate his work. This 
sudden decline of American thaught is the strangest of 
all the events of the Civil War. And in view of its effect 
upon the spiritual life of the nation we are sometimes 
inclined te doubt whether the victory of the Northern 
States was ajust-one. A race of sincere and generous libera- 
tors does not, on turning home from a glorious battlefield, 
dedicate its mind entirely to low and material ends. Yet 
this is what the Americans seem to ‘have done. Their 
culture is now-a borrowed thing animated by no life ofits 
own. Their art is become a reflection of French art, 
their literature a reflection of English literature, their 
learning a reflection of German leaming. A velleity of 
taste in their women of the richer class seems to be-all 
that maintains in their country the semblance of a high, 
serious and disinterested passion for the things of the 
mind. And, to judge by'the works commonly produced 
by these women, it is indeed only a:semblance:: 


lam just home,fram a meeting of one of those literary:clubs we 
American women affect in the absence of any masculine society, and 
we have been talking about Stevenson as the poet most typical’of the 
mind of the nineteenth century. 


The anonymous book, “The Secret Life,” 4rom-which 
this illuminating passage is taken is a thing of melancholy 
imterest. Ostensibly it is a diary in which a manpried 
woman, .of middie age, moving in a cultivated circle of 
American society, sets down the wild, original and heretical 
ideas which she has elaborated during her travels in 
Europe. Actually its a story of the spiritual adventures 
of a commonplace mind of a chameleon nature vagrant 
among unrealised worlds of thought. 

From it we do indeed learn the secret of the author’s 
life and of the lives of many women of her order, but it is 
not the secret that she wishes to disclose. She labours to 
prove that she is a remarkable person with two modes of 
existence, in one of which:she lives according to the gospel 
of comfort, and in the other, according to the gaspel 
of culture. But she unwittingly reveals the fact that her 
interest in art amd literature is as material a thing as her 
interest in dress or jewelry. She collects ideas not for use 
and delight but foreffectand parade. They are part of the 
apparel by means af which she endeavours to acquire an 
air of distinction. This is the explanation of the note of 
artificiality of her book, of the insincerity that shows. 
beneath its restless effusiveness. The writer has taken 
the most glittering things she could discover in the authors 
now fashionable in America—Nietzsche, Lafcadio Hearn, 
Pater and Stevensen—and has strung them leosely 
together as the latest novelties in the wares of conversa- 
tion. They are not thomghts which have sunk inte her 
mind and have ‘there grown and barmonised into a philo- 
sophy of iife, but motley shseds-ef knowledge gathered for 
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the e of display. The Nietzschean view of Chris- 
and its Founder, which she adopts on one page, 

‘with the ‘humanitarian view which she assumes 

on another : the love and admiration of Apollo, which she 
affects in the early part of her diary, is incompatible with 
the Tove and admiration of the ordinary Philistine which 
she avows in ‘the latter part. These inconsistencies, how- 
ever, do not trouble her; such slight defects she regards 
perhaps as things incidental to the most ‘brilliant forms of 


The title of ‘heretic is one that the author of “The 
Secret Life” strangely covets. She seems to regard it as 
a mark of Supreme intellectual distinction. Unfortunately 
for her ambition,'her heresies in matters of religion re- 
semble ‘the heresies in matters of taste of those friends of 
hers for-whom Stevenson is the typical poet of the nine- 
teenth century. They are founded on ignorance. She 
can scarcely be allowed the title of infidel. She is merely 
a heathen of that bourgeois type of soul which in the order, 
routme and security of modern life loses the primitive 
sense of awe and terror and environing mystery, and 
remains incapable of acquiring the finer emotions of 
reverence, worship and infinite wonder. Her paganism is, 
in fine, a matter of shallowness of thought and vapidity of 
feeling; and neither the ideas which she takes from 
Nietzsche nor the sentiments which she borrows from Pater 
serve ‘to disguise the native poverty of her nature. It is 
not given to the daughters of the new Philistines, who 
masquerade in bacchandlia of nonsense as the children 
of light, to feel either the maddening spell of Dionysus or 
the ‘benign influence of Apollo. Over them Momus alone 
condescends to exercise his power. Were their race now 
to-perish from the earfh as completely as did the Phoeni- 
cians, there would perhaps be just as-slight a diminution 
of the spiritual and intellectual wealth of mankind. 


FETICHISM 


Annales du Musée du Congo. Notes analytiques sur les collec- 
tions ¢. ques. Tome i—Ja Religion, (Bruxelles, 
20 francs. 


THe Musée du Congo, charmingly situated in the park of 
Tervueren, the old hunting-seat of the Dukes of Brabant 
near Brussels, is an institution that is to fulfil for the 
Congo State the mission and e that were contem- 
plated by the founders of the late Imperial Institute with 
regard to the British Empire. It contains an interesting 
and growing collection of African products, curiosities, 
and emblems, arid among the latter Is a very comprehen- 
sive array of the objects and instruments of fetichisn. 
There are nearly seven hundred items in this department 
of the Museum, and the last number of the *‘ Annales ” 
contains the reproduction in photogravure of the whole 
collection. It gives also the valuable notes on the 
religious practices of the Congolese tribes which supply 
the material for this review. The name of the writer of 
these notes is not stated, but he may be complimented on 
having provided a very instructive and interesting descrip- 
tion of the religious and superstitious practices of the 
peoples of the Congo, and also a realistic picture of savage 
and sanguinary fetichism in al! its naked horrors. 

; Fetichism is not a religion ; it is the superstitious prac- 
tice which has grown under the influence of the fetich 
doctors or priests out of the general fear among the blacks 
of evil spirits. It bears someresemblance to Nat worship 
among the Burmese. The religion of the Congolese is 
destructive in its simplicity. ey believe in a God all 
powerful and eternal whom they call Nzambi, but then 
they consider him too great to occupy himself with human 
oe. Consequently they regard him with the same 
absolute indifference that he is supposed to feel towards 
them. This elimination of the power of good’ leaves the 
poor ignorant and intensely superstitious black a prey to 
the powers of darkness which are supposed to surround 





him ‘in the forms of ‘bad spirits representing the’souls of 
his own enemies, ‘or ‘these of bis village, tr¥be or race. 
The absorbing thought of ‘his:existence 1s’ how ‘to prevent 
these spirits from injuring trim, and his only ‘hope of 
success lies in the supposed skill and prowess of the local 
fetich doctor, from whom he purchases talismans or 
fetiches ‘to protect ‘him against all human (ills. It is 
fortunate for fetich doctors as a class that the failure 
of their charms to effect the wished-for end does not 
entail loss of reputation or unpopularity, for their easily 
contented clients merely conclude that the enemy has:a 
more powerful fetich than they have. If fetichism were 
only the harmless‘superstition that the'sale of ineffective 
talismans would suggest, it‘would not have come under 
the ban of civilised governments. But it las been ‘the 
cause of the:most frightful cruelty and bloodshed, entail- 
ing, as ‘was written twenty years ago, an annual loss-of 
life greater ‘than the slave trade and tribal war combined. 
The human sacrifices in multiple forms to fetich still 
continue despite all the efforts to put them down, but 
they are carried out in secret and claim far ‘fewer victims 
than formerly. The-Commissioners who inquired into the 
situation on the Congo two years ago wrote in their report 
that the progress effected in this respect was ‘ both 
admirable,and marvellous.” 

Fetichism would never have attained its firm hold on 
the megro mind if the negroes themselves had not been 
addicted to cruel practices and the shedding of blood. 
These found a vent most frequently on the occasion of 
burials, and cially these of their chiefs. From time 
immemorial it had been the practice among the tribes of 
Central Africa to bury with a chief his wives, slaves and 
followers, or at least some of them. The origin of the 
practice ‘is probably to be found in a variety of motives, 
the desire of demonstrating by human sacrifice the im- 
portance and power-of the dead chief being perhaps the 
principal. In the early days of Belgian rule a native 
detected in the act of celebrating the burial-of his chief by 
a human sacrifice defended himself by exclaiming: ‘How 
many heads would you cut off if Stanley died? Nodoubt 
two thousand, and T have only cutoff two for my father!” 
But the lives sacrificed at the burials of chiefs and free 
men—slaves not being buried at all, but merely cast into 
the forest for-wild ammals to devowt—were few in com- 
parison with thore taken in the form of ritual murders 
and ordeals by P sapews There isa very vivid account in 
this volume of many forms in which life was taken by 
the orders and under the direction of the fetich doctor 
(nganga), but it would be impossible to sammarise 
them here. The writer throws out one hint which, 
when we remember the very similar practices among the 
extreme devotees of Vishnu in India, does not appear far- 
fetched. This is that cannibalism originated with the 
practice of distributing purtions of the bleeding victim 
among the audience. e Belgian authorities have long 
declared war on the fetich doctor, and punish him with 
death when he is caught in the act of committing murder 
in the guise of sacrifice, but it is not contended that an 
end has yet been put 'to the practices that brought his 
class so mmch profit and power. In the recesses of the 
virgin forest, protected by a screen of guards and spies, 
it Ts more than suspected that fetichism continues to 
celebrate its mad and repulsive orgies. Not, indeed, until 
the blacks have been educated to see the folly and 
injustice, to say wey of ‘the brutality, of such pro- 
ceedings, which entail the murder of the imnocent and 
helpless, will it be possible to extirpate the whole brood 
of fetich doctors. . 

The closing pages of this work deal with a subject of 
which not much is known and which is surrounded with a 
good deal of mystery. This is the formation of secret 
societies. While something has been discovered about 
their organisation, nothing is known of their object, but it 
is ominous that the novices in what is practically a new 
sect are trained by the old class of mganga or fetich 
doctors. The most remarkable thing about them is thet 
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they have invented a language of their own which is 
quite different from Bantu or any of the dialects. This 
organisation may be the expiring effort of fetichism, or 
the sinister beginning of a political movement hostile to 
Europeans which has not yet fully developed, but in any 
case it needs careful watching. One offshoot is composed 
of assassins who take the pseudonyms of men-leopards or 
men-crocodiles. The members meet periodically, and on 
these occasions one of them is called upon to justify his 
membership. This means waylaying a native and killing 
him by surprise and stealth, just as the animal whose 
name he has appropriated would do. There are certainly 
dark points about the evolution of the negritic tribes of 
the Congo State that require elucidation, and suggest the 
need of close and constant vigilance. The studies and 
publications of the savanis and scientists who form the 
staff of the Congo Museum have already added much to 
our knowledge of the customs and characteristics of the 
races of Central Africa, and if continued in the same 
spirit of zealous inquiry must result in a very complete 
ethnological discovery. 
DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE PHILIPPINES 


An Englishwoman in the Philippines. By Mrs. Campsett Dauncey. 
(Murray, 12s. net.) 


EVERY globe-trotter deems it an essential part of his duty 
to himself and an expectant world to set down his impres- 
sions for the edification and enlightenment of his fellow 
men, and it is a relief to discover that Mrs. Campbell 
Dauncey spent nine whole months in the Philippines. 
Nor is her book a deliberate and conscious literary effort. 
It is made up of ample letters addressed to a friend 
during her stay at Iloilo. The result is delightful, afford- 
ing the reader real insight into the condition of the islands 
under American rule. To Mrs. Campbell Dauncey the 
prospect of a visit to the Philippines must have had 
peculiar attractions. She is the possessor of an old 
emerald ring given to her father’s great-uncle, the Admiral 
Cornish who bombarded Manila in 1792, by the priestly 
os of the Walled City, as the Americans now call it. 

hat ring she no doubt regarded as a symbol of the 
romance of exploration and colonisation, which cul- 
minated in the highly prosaic appropriation by the 
Western Republic of the last remnant of Spain’s once 
mighty Empire. If she went to Panay, the island of 
which Iloilo is the capital, with the conventional idea of 
the ‘gorgeous East,’’ her nine months’ stay effectually 
dispelled the illusion. India, China, Japan, whatever 
their charms in colour and sunshine, all have their draw- 
backs for the European who is paying something more 
than a flying visit, but the Philippines present conditions 
which are torture to the sensitive and cultured man or 
woman of the West. ‘“‘ Ship me somewhere—not East but 
—West of Suez,” is Mrs. Campbell Dauncey’s refrain, 
now that imagination has been tempered by experience. 
She finds no compensation in “‘the gaudy parrot” and 
“the scentless canna” for “‘the exquisite thrush and 
the lilac bush,” nor does escape from the thousand and 
one little inconveniences inseparable from Western 
social amenities make up for the absence of books and 
art and good music and “intelligent fellow creatures.” 
She leaves the Philippines with the hope that they will 
stay ‘down under” her horizon“for the rest of her days. 
They are not the Paradise they are represented to be in 
American magazines. She does not like the people, she 
finds little to interest her in the country, she has scant 
‘respect for the Americans, and she sums the whole up as 
“‘a shuffling, drab, discontented, thick-headed, costly East 
—with all the worst traditions of four hundred years of 
the offscourings of the Spanish monkish orders, overlaid 
by a veneer of shallow cocksureness hastily assimilated 
from a totally incongruous alien civilisation.” 





This sweeping verdict notwithstanding, we cannot 
imagine that Mrs. Campbell Dauncey regrets her sojourn 
among the Filipinos, at a time when the great Republic 
was making its first experiment in over-sea Imperialism. 
In themselves the Filipinos are not a particularly enter- 
tainin people, but as the corpus vile of an American 
crusade in the righteous cause of liberty and civilisation, 
they afford a keen observer such as Mrs. Campbell 
Dauncey an opportunity for a study in exotic methods of 
altruism which is full of significance and suggestion. This 
book is worthy of careful attention on that ground alone. 
It will be read with displeasure in America, and will, no 
doubt, call forth angry and contemptuous denials. Yet we 
see no reason to question Mrs. Campbell Dauncey’s entire 
sincerity and impartiality in her criticism of American 
aims and achievements in the Pailippines. Americans are 
spoiling the Filipinos by their extravagance in living and 
by their ideas of brotherhood and equality, which they 
contradict by every act of their lives. Their methods are 
opposed to the experience of other races who have become 
the masters of Eastern peoples; they are attempting to 
open up the Philippines by means of “school desks 
instead of roads and reservoirs”; they are building 
harbours which are to astonish the commercial East in 
defiance of commercial needs and commercial routes, and 
‘the revenues that choke agriculture go to pay officials 
and school teachers.” The Americans mean well, but 
their energy is wrongly directed. Nor can any country 
hope to enjoy healthy development under the ridiculous 
customs regulations which prevail. Some cases containing 
wedding presents and articles for Mrs. Campbell Dauncey’s 
home in the Philippines, which were unpurchasable in 
the islands, were subject to a duty amounting to £30. 
The impost was so monstrous that she tells her friend: 
“All the italics and exclamations in the biggest print- 
ing house in the world could not convey my sentiments 
on the subject.” What she felt when, a day or two 
later, the Custom House officials said they had made a 
mistake and demanded £70—more apparently than the 
original value of the goods—we are left tosurmise. Politi- 
cally the Filipino is where he was ten years ago, as ready 
to revolt against the Americans with their Equality Ideal 
as he was against the Spaniards, whose treatment of native 
races, to put it mildly, was never remarkable for altruism. 
It was Mr. Taft, the first American Governor, who talked 
of “the Philippines for the Filipino” : when, as secretary 
for the War Department, he visited the islands last year, 
he said the Philippines were a solemn trust and in a 
century or two the people might be able to run alone! 
And the Filipinos promptly retort that they are animated 
by the same spirit that caused the Americans to revolt 
against yo 

In the Philippines there is rather too much of the 
American flag in evidence to please our “‘ Englishwoman ” 
or to render it possible to believe that the Americans regard 
their mission as temporary. It appears in every conceiv- 
able form, as window curtain, as tablecloth, as drapery, 
inducing the contemptuous Spaniards to sneer: ‘‘ We hold 
our flag sacred! we do not use it as furniture.” What 
the American object really is Mrs. Campbell Dauncey 
cannot make out, but she suggests that all their talk of 
equality is just so much dust in native as well as foreign 
eyes “‘ to excuse and justify the ition the U.S.A. has 
chosen to assume towards these Islands.” A truer ex- 
planation probably is that the —_ American people are 
new at the business of Imperialism; they have put their 
hand to a serious task; time and mistakes will show them 
the difference between the right way and the wrong, and 
in due season they will understand how much or how little 
of the Ideal in colonisation is translatable into hard 
practice. If they read Mrs. Campbell Dauncey’s penetra- 
ting but not unkindly criticisms in the proper spirit, her 
book for them will be of real service. To the British 
reader it will appeal as a notable contribution to Pacific 
literature, , at a reasonable interval, to be placed 
on the same shelf with Stevenson’s South Sea Studies. 
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TREBLE SONG 


TREASURE the golden moments as they pass 

For Youth’s a bird that flies too fast, alas! 

Alas ! 

Treasure the rosy Dawn—too soon it goes ; 
Treasure the Morn—it fades, as fades the rose ; 
Treasure the Noon—for it.is hard to hold 
Unstinted largess of Olympian gold ; 

And treasure Afternoon—that languorous thing— 
For after Afternoon comes Evening. 

And after Eve fast comes the dreadful Night 

The tomb of all the golden Day’s delight. 

Oh, let us deck Apollo’s shrine and move 

His heart to give more gold. Oh, let us love 
Thro’ Dawn, and Morn, and Noon, and Afternoon, 
For Love’s the loveliest thing that goes too soon. 
Dear Friend of all fair things that come and pass, 
Fair Love’s the fleetest of them all—alas! 


Alas! 
ALTHEA GYLES. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
THE LATER POETRY OF MR. SWINBURNE 


MR. SWINBURNE’S later poems are not much read, and 
there is a common belief that he has not fulfilled the 
promise of his youth. No doubt there are some people 
who, when Atalanta and Poems and Ballads first 
appeared, thought that the greatest of English poets had 
arisen. Mr. Swinburne has certainly not fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of these. But then, they had no right to 
expect so much. There was nothing in Atalanta or in 
Poems and Ballads which gave promise of a poet of 
the first order ; indeed, there was much to make men fear 
that Mr. Swinburne had nothing but the ardour of youth 
and a miraculous sense of beauty to inspire him. This was 
said at the time, and it has been repeated so often that it 
is believed even now when Mr. Swinburne is almost an old 
man and has been writing great verse for nearly half a 
century. 

Yet it must be confessed that there are some reasons, 
not good but plausible, for this belief. Mr. Swinburne 
has written a vast deal of verse; plays innumerable, and 
some of them not easy to read; odes to Victor Hugo 
longer than any odes ever written before; huge poems 
about the sea; multitudes of poems about children. Most 
of these, however far they vary in merit, are written in 
much the same style. Mr. Swinburne could not write a 
clumsy verse if he tried; and this puts him at a disad- 
vantage compared with Wordsworth, who always wrote 
clumsy verses when he was not inspired. You can tell at 
a glance when Wordsworth is worth reading and when he 
isnot. But you have to read a oe by Mr. Swinburne 
very carefully before you can tell whether it is good or 
not. Like Rubens, he has a system of composition, a 
machinery so elaborate, that, while it conceals his lack of 
inspiration sometimes from himself, it may also conceal 
the presence of inspiration from his readers. We come 
upon a long poem beginning: 

Sea and Strand, and a lordlier land than sea tides rolling and 

rising Sun— 


and we say to ourselves, “‘Ah, Swinburne!”’’ and 
on, just as we say to ourselves, ‘‘ Ah, Rubens!” and 





on when we come to the great Rubens room in the 

vre. There seems to be in Mr, Swinburne’s brain a 
continual momentum of rhythm that is always driving 
him to compose, and sometimes there is nothing but 
momentum in his verses. But he is not to be judged by 
these any more than Wordsworth is to be judged by 
Simon Lee or Ellen Irwin; nor, because his style has 
changed but little and he is always writing poems about 
Victor Hugo and children and the sea, is it to be assumed 
that his mind has not developed with years nor learnt 
anything from his experience of life. He is, what he has 
always been, a lyrical poet. He does not argue in poetry, 
he does not elaborate ideas; he has no curious interest in 


_ character—at least, if he has, it does not come out in his 


poetry—the forces and the elements of life are still apr 
abstractions to him, and he continues to speak broadly of 
love and hate, of tyranny and freedom, of joy and grief, 
just as he speaks broadly of the sun and the wind and the 
sea. But though he does not elaborate ideas or unravel 
intricacies of thought, or argue subtly in his poetry, we 
are not to assume that he has no ideas, that he is a kind 
of brainless virtuoso, ‘‘a tube through which all thi 
blow to music” as Tennyson called him. It is, indeed, 
plain to any one thoroughly acquainted with his work 
that he has ideas about life of great force and clearness, 
but that they are so fixed in his mind that he has no need 
to discuss them. They are the inspiration rather than 
the subject-matter of his verse, and an inspiration that 
has lasted into his old age, so that he has been able to 
write pure lyrical poetry at a time of life when most poets 
are either silent or broken in their music. 

He is not one to put questions to Infinity. There are 
some things he would say, no doubt, that we know for 
certain. ere are others that we cannot know by any 
questioning. But sometimes the thought of death turns 
his mind to those unknowable things, and then he speaks 
of them with a courage and gravity that could only have 
been begotten out of his certainty about what canbe known. 
Here are three verses from the poem in memory of John 
William Inchbold, and I wish I could quote more: 


‘* Whatever heaven, if heaven at all may be, 
Await the sacred souls of good men dead, 

There, now we mourn who loved him here, is he,"’ 
So sweet and stern of speech, the Roman said, 


Erect in grief, in trust erect, and gave 

His deathless dead a deathless life even here j 
Where day bears down on day as wave on wave 

And not man’s smile fades faster than his tear. 


Albeit this life be given not me to give, 

Nor power be mine to break time's silent spell, 
Not less shall love that dies not while I live 
Bid thee, beloved in life and death, farewell. 


These are not the words of a poet who can sing only 
because he cannot think, but rather of one who can face 
the darkness of thought without losing his trust in life, 
and whose music is solemn with the conquest of fears. 

Mr. Swinburne seems always to have kept the ardour of 
youth, but not without a struggle ; and the first sign of this 
struggle, the first note of gravity and solemnity, is to be 
found in the second series of Poems and Ballads. He 
never wears his heart on his sleeve; but there is some 
autobiography in the wonderful last verse of a Vision of 
Spring in Winter, where, addressing the spring, he seems to 
review the glories of his youth and to reconcile himself to 
the thought that they belong to the past. 


The morning song beneath the stars that fied 

With twilight through the moonless mountain air, 

While youth with burning lips and wreathless hair 
Sang toward the sun that was to crown his head, 
Rising ; the hopes that triumphed and fell dead, 

The sweet swift eyes and songs of hours that were ; 
These may’st thou not give back for ever; these, 

As at the sea’s heart all her wrecks lie waste, 

Lie deeper than the sea ; 

But flowers thou may’st, and winds and hours of ease 

And all its April to the world thou may'st 

Give back, and half my April back to me. 
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The passion of the past is apt ‘to lie heavy-on ‘poets; 
and not many of them have been able to sing it 
with so. much power and ‘yet with'so brave -a resignation. 
Mr. Swinburne gives‘thanks for all beauty anddelight, but 
he willnot be tied to a dead delight or stand for ‘ever 
looking ‘back upon a dead beauty. Nor is ‘hein any sense 


one of those 
who fill'the dome 
Of great:dead gods with:wrath.and wail, nor/hear 
Time’s word.and man’s: ‘“ Go honoured hence, go home, 
Night’s childless children ; here your hour is done; 
Pass with the stars, and leave us with the sun." 


In his youth he was fierce in destruction; but, as the 

ars went on, it grew plain that he destroyed not ‘from 
lack of ‘fatth but from-excess of it. To all the-creeds and 
imstitutions which he attacked ’he might have addressed 
that-magnificent line last quoted: 


Pass with.the-stars,.and leave us with the sun. 


For, indeed, the sun ‘has always seemed ‘to shine clearly in 
his heaven, and ‘tre lias never ‘been one of those who-creep 
away from it-into a cave and then cry out that itis ex- 
tinguished or has‘never been. His poetry is ‘full of the 
glory not only of earth and sky and sea, but also of man- 
‘kind, and he has made a kind of religion out of his 
worship of.these things. Many years ago a hostile and 
not very intelligent Quarterly reviewer said‘that there was 
too much ritual in the Songs before Sunrise, and in all 
Mr. Swirnburne’s poetry about freedom. ‘That kind of 
ritual, those litanres and doxologies, such as for instance 
the great doxology of all the cities of Italy to Mazzini, 
those odes that seem to need chor of all tte free nations 
to sing them ; all these are but natural expressions ‘of the 
poet’s religious instinct, and they ‘take the splendid ‘and 
high sounding forms common to noble religious ‘instincts 
in all ages. Mr. Swinburne lives unfortunately in an age 
distrustful and, indeed, almost incapdble of ‘fine ritual. 
He has to imagine ‘for himself*the exultant choirs; and it 
is part of his task to make us imagine ‘them also aswe 
read his poetry. This he contrives to do with thevolume 
and ccmplexity:of sound that seem to rise even from a 
printed ; age of hispoetry. Hiss not chamber music or 
the voice of one man telling secrets about himself and to 
himself. With advancing years he has become more and 
more the poet of the play of the elements, of the hopes of 
the world, of heroic actions and of the fame of great men 
dead. All these things take on the same kind of glory to 
his mind and in his verse. When he deals with the high 
passions of mankind as in Tristram of Lyonesse, those 
passions seem to be in the sea and ‘the wind and ‘the sun- 
rise no less than in the hearts of men. Tristram and 
Iseult in their loves by the western sea are but the heart 
of the-summer night, and it is all alive with their passion, 


Fair andi fain 
Somewhiles the soft rush of rejoicing rain 
Solaced the darkness, and from steep to steep 
Of heaven they saw the sweet sheet lightning ‘leap 
And laugh its heart out ina thousand smiles. 
Whenithe clear sea for miles on glimmering miles 
Burnetl as though dawn were.strewn. abroad astray, 
Or, showering out of heaven, all heaven's array 
Had paven instead the waters. 


Tristram of Lyonesse is all lyrical. The story is but a 
pretext for passages like this, or for speeches of an 
eloquence like that‘of Romeo and Juliet ; and inhis plays, 
too, Mr. Swinburne is always lyrical, and their action is 
nothing to him.except for the lyrical opportunities which 
it provides. There is great poetry lost in these plays 
which no one ‘in future probably will ever read, and one 
cannot but regret that he should havespent so much time 
upon a kind of art unfitted to his genius. But it is easy 
to understand why he.has done'so. He delights in heroic 
actions as some lyrical poets delight in the songs of 
nightingales or the thought oflove. The dramatic form 
provides him with a machinery to bring ‘heroic actions 
about and with scope to write of them at large. But 





still he cannot write of them dramatically. He cannot 
make them happen before our eyes. “He can only glorify 
them when they have happened; and the action must 
stand still for him to do this, just as in Ttalian opera it 
stands still for the prima donna to sing a great song. 
So the plays will be forgotten, I fear, as the old Italian 
operas are being forgotten. But the best of his poemsin 
which he writes of heroic things are not likely ‘to be 
forgotten, least of all those poems.in his own North- 
umbrian dialect, in which he, the great virtuoso and 
master of all literary conventions, seems to recapture the 
simplicity of the ballad, enriching it with his,ewnstranger 
music. 
‘We'll see nae mair the sea-banks fair, 
And the sweet.grey gleaming sky, 
And the lordly strand of Northumberland, 
And the geodly towers:thereby : 
And none. shall.know but the winds that blow 
The graves wherein: we lie. 


It is not a mere archaistic trick ‘that produces'lines like 
this. Mr.Swmbmime:can write so umly because he has 
been concerned with heroic thoughts all his life, and this 
rough speech of the border, in which ‘so many ‘treroic 
things -bave been written, comes as naturally to :him as 
the tongue of Milton. and.Shelley. But there is.one other 
verse, from A Jacobite’s Farewell, than which no poet, 
not even Burns, has ever written anything more‘simple or 
poignant, and I will end by quoting this from the third 
series of Poems and Ballads as a challenge to those 
who thidk that Mr. Swinburne has never tulfilled the 
promise of the first: 

O lands are lost and life's losing, 
And what were they: to gie?? 

Fu’ mony a man gives all he can, 
But nae.man else, gives ye. 


A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 


[Next week's Causeriewill be “Gospel and Wonder-tale,’” 
by J. A. MacCulloch.] 








FICTION 


Paw. By E,. F. Benson. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


AN unpleasant, laboured story in which the marderer:of a 
woman's husband ultimately marries her. It.is difficult, 
indeed, to regard the murder.ef Theedore Beckwith as .a 
more serious crime ‘than the killing:of an ear-wig, ora less 
meritorious action than the killing of a.dangerous.snake. 
It ‘is but fair to add, too, that PanlNossis had changed 
his mind about killing him at the actual moment when the 
motor-car went over his body:; had, indeed, resolved ‘to-go 
over the:cliff himself rather than do the deed. But the 
intention was there, and the death was ithe result of the 
intention. We cannot imagine a man and woman with 
this knowledge between them living together as.man and 
wife largely on a bequest from the dead man, even when 
we:-consider the second husband's drunken remorse and its 
very ‘sensational conversion ‘to ‘teal sorrow for the sin 
during a servive at St. Paul’s\Cathedral. 


A Lady of Rome. By F. Manion Crawrorp. (Macmillan, 6s.) 


Mr. Marion CRAWFORD jis usually at ‘his ‘best in his 
descriptions of Roman life, and his latest ‘book “ A Lady 
of Rome,” though ‘possibly ‘a little thin in comparison 
with some of'‘his work, is‘written in his invariably.charm- 
ingmanner. [It'has forbackground the social life of Rome 
which he depicts so well, and deals chiefly with ithe 
character—or rather conscience—of Maria Montalto, which 
is sustained through many -yeers and various crises by 
religious conviction, causing -her to expiate her sin 
at some length, in fact from cover to cover. Expiations 
and religious scruples at such length might easily become 
irritating, but here the author ‘has shown his skill ‘by 
making Maria’s struggles not onty far from wearisome but 
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so far interesting that the reader is pleased to leave her in 
the last pages still a sensible woman, who believes in the 
reward of virtue, The story is told well and smoothly, 
though without the deeply studied and vividly rendered 
psychology for which the characters give plenty of 
opportunity, so ‘that they lack in some measure the 
vitality which such studies demand. The minor cha- 
racters and descriptions are treated with the author’s 
usual skill, and help to form a readable novel. 


The Safety of the Honours. By Attan McAutay. (Black- 
wood, 6s.) 


THE glamour of the Stuarts is a never-failing source of 
inspiration to historical novelists. Even the inanimate 
abjects connected with them share some of the romance, 
and this account of the Honours of Scotland is ia case in 
point. The Crown, the Sceptre and the Sword were 
looked upon with something approaching superstition by 
Reyalists and Cromwellians alike. So leng as they 
remained in faithful hands, so long would there be hope 
for the Stuarts in Scotland. Mr..McAulay has given us a 
faithful history of their adventures, their smuggling in 
and.out of the Castle of Dunnottar, and the group of quiet 
country folk who found their lives tangled up with the 
safety of the Regalia. The tale lacks the exaggerated 
adventurousness which we are accustomed to-expect from 
modern books about this period, but it gains in charac- 
tetisation, in impressiveness and in interest ; for we can 
believe in it, and admire the unhysterical faithfulness of 
two or three quiet Royalists who sacrificed much and 
expected nothing. 


The a By Lioyp Osrourne. (Chatto & Windus, 
3s. «) 


Mr, Ltoyp Ossourne tells four rattling, breatliless tales 
of American lovers and their motor-cars. Their adven- 
tures, quarrels, accidents and reconciliations while on the 
road are told in the highest spirits and at the third speed. 
Here-other “‘ motormaniacs” may read of the peculiarities 
of halfa dozen kinds of car, their mechanism, their fasci- 
nating and fiendish ways; they may also revel in love 
stories told in the technical language of the garage. Pretty 
little stories they are too, when we are permitted ‘to pause 
and enjoy them, and the motormaniacs are always enter- 
taining and capital company to the end of the run. 


The Matrimonial Lottery. By Cuartotre O’Conor Eccuezs. 
(Nash, 6s.) 


THE lottery that is to boom the Comet and restore all its 
former glory and prosperity offers to the prize-winner a 
handsome husband, a title, and a fortune. The competi- 
tion is keen, and leads to amusing complications. While 


the fun sparkles brightly on the surface, there are frequent | 


glimpses of deeper interest and feeling, and some fresh 
and charming passages in Jack Derracott’s;wooing. The 
embarrassments that beset the prize in his endeavour to 
deal honourably with the two claimants for his hand are 
most divertingly described, although Miss Arethusa 
Evadne Jenkins is perhaps rather cruelly overworked as 
the ruthless husband-bunter. Wisdom.and:-humour, pathos 
and the lightest spirit of farce rapidly succeed each other 
in this ingenious story, which-cannot fail to find many 
delighted readers, 


Sinless. By Maun H, Yarvirzy. (Sisleys, 6s.) 


THAT a man, even after an absence of ten years, should 
not only fail to recognise his own wife, but should inno- 
cently appro riate a perfect stranger, accompany her to 
her hotel and never discover until the following morning 
that she was not his “Nell” but another’s; that she 
should trustingly adopt him as her husband, without even 
ascertaining that he bore the rightmame, is completely 
absurd. It makes an original and startling opening for a 
story, however, and the nevel-reader will not quarrel with 





it on the score of improbability. It is nct often that 
his breath is ‘taken away so completely in the firstpages 
of anovel, Miss Yardley nurses her material with such 
skill.and keeps her secret so well that the close of ithe 
chapter, where:she allows the truth to burst on us, isia 
triumph of :dramatic effect. The end of the book iis as 
stantling, in its.way, as the beginning. 


Moon Face, and other Stories. By Jack Lonpon, (Heine- 
mann, 6s.) 


EvEN if Mr. Jack London pronounces “ Claverhouse”’ as iit 
is written, it is difficult to see why he should spend half a 
page railing against ‘it as ‘““absurd—what a mame! Just 
listen to the ridiculous sound -of #t'!” However, ‘the 
bearer of it is doomed te speedy extinction, at the hands 
of a man who hates him. Several of these stories are 
tales of hate. They ate terse, virile to the verge of 
brutality, and they grip the mind. The language is fresh 
and convincing, save for one irritating phrase, “‘ what of,” 
which Mr, London uses very unsuitebly. The story 
which lingers longest in the mind is ‘* All 'Gold‘Garryon ” ; 
it paints a virgin solitude to which comes a gold-miner. 
When he has found the gold, and Earth has been com- 
pensated for the theft by her usual sacrifice of human 
blood, he goes away. That is all, but it is wonderfully 
told, and leaves an impressive sense of silence and 
solitude. There is also a-weird story.of two men who 
achieved invisibility, and of how they fought to the 
death in broad sunshine. But the short stary is a crucial 
test, and we miss in these the power of *‘ The Call of the 
Wild” and ‘* The Sea-Wolf.” 


The Dumpling. By Covtson Karnauan. (Cassell, 6s.) 


Tuis:story is described on its title-page as ‘‘A detective 
love story of a great Labour rising.”” It deals with a re- 
incarnation of Napoleon, nicknamed “‘ The Dumpling,” 
who is filled with a noble love of his fellow men, if only 
they be poor enough, and-sees no other way of bettering 
their condition than by indulging in robbery and murder, 
plotting in an opium den, and evolving the picturesque 
combination : **God, Napoleon and the Dumpling strike 
with a granite arm.” There are also a:millionaire and his 
sister and daughter, and the narrator of the tale, an in- 
sufferable young’man who is a journalist by profession, a 
detective by fits and starts, a relief worker in the East 
End now and then, and impossible always. Coincidences 
rage throughout the book, but impossibilities are more 
rampant still, There is no characterisation, but there is 
a speech eleven pages long about Labour, delivered bya 
murderous madman. The grammar is uncertain, and the 
style is frequently facetious. The Labour army captures 
the Tower of London: the Dumpling kidnaps the King, 
and the King in captivity talks like an Adelphi hero. It 
is possible that there is a public which demands ‘such 
books ; it is a thousand pities that Mr. Kernahan should 
condescend to-cater for it. 


A Happy Marriage. By Ava Cameprince. (Hurst:& Blackett, 
6s.) 

“PERHAPS no marriage ever made since the world began 
was right after the first week or two,” remarks the author 
of the book, and the story bears out this opinion. Itisa 
happy marriage—in parts. A man who prefers the simple 
life, m the rough, who entreats his father to disinherit 
him, marries a sensible angel with a nice appreciation of 
wealth and position. Of course, they sharply disagree, 
and coldly good human angels are formidable antagonists 
when their principles or their tastes are attacked. Time 
and tribulation, however, soften their asperities, and we 
leave the middle-aged couple rejoicing, rather demon- 
stratively too, in an ardent renewal of love. Miss Cam- 
bridge is a capable story-teller and writes well. The daily 
round of these Australian families, their fine qualities, 
temptations, even their little vulgarities, are interesting 
and amusing in a quiet way. 
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The Avenging Hour, By H. F. Prevost Batrerssy. (Hurst 
& Blackett, 6s.) 


““So we go forward, forgetful and secure; while unseen’ 
unheeded, behind us follows, with unhinderable feet, the 
ghost of our deeds: that spirit, merciful and terrible, the 
Avenging Hour,” quotes the author, by way of preface to 
his tale; and the fact that we know not why he quotes 
it—that we cannot discover its applicability, nor find a 
suggestion of any Avenging Hour—detracts very little 
from our appreciation and enjoyment of a well-written 
and charming novel. Once we catch Mr. Prevost 
Battersby slipping into the redundancies which mar his 
journalistic work, but for the rest he has exercised a wise 
restraint, and the book before us is by far his best. It is 
no small praise to say that in the first thirteen chapters 
—describing a single railway journey—there is not a 
word we could wish away. 


The Triumph of Tinker. By Epoar Jepson, (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s.) 


WE believe it was a remark of Mr. Whistler’s concerning 
the use of pastels that “the use of a medium should 
never be pushed further than it was intended to go,” and 
if Mr. Jepson will take a word of advice he will do well 
to abandon Tinker and all such marvellous children as 
his piéces de résistance for a time at any rate: for in- 
teresting as this story is—and it must be confessed that it 
goes with a good swing—it will not bear reading a second 
time, and the author has a command of workmanship that 
we feel sure is wasted onsuch unlikely happenings. He 
puts a very double-edged retort into the mouth of an 
American millionaire when he makes him say: “I was 
giving you statistics, sonny. You shouldn’t go mixing 
up statistics and facks,”’ which we commend to the earnest 
consideration of journalists. 








FINE ART 
THE AUTUMN SALON 


ALTHOUGH it has only been in existence four years, the 
Salon d’Automne has made an assured place for itself 
among the large art exhibitions annually held in 
Paris, and the heat with which it is discussed and the 
contradictoriness of the critical opinions passed on it 
only serve to augment its interest and importance. Its 
enthusiastic supporters assert that here alone may you 
see the art of the future, art that is original and un- 
trammelled by the bonds of convention; while more 
conservative critics condemn the exhibition im toto as a 
chamber of horrors, of paintings ignobles et ignorants. 
More moderate and less partial ,criticisms are harder to 
find, but a juster estimate was made by a veteran art- 
collector of Paris, a man whose rare natural judgment for 
the finer qualities of painting has been ripened by half a 
century of collecting. “I find in the Autumn Salon,”’ he 
said, ‘* plenty of cleverness; but too often it is cleverness 
run to seed. There is too much eccentricity, too many 
excesses,’” Were it not always dangerous to question an 
artist’s sincerity, the honesty of too many exhibitions 
might also be called into question. For the man who 
paints blue men talking to green women under blood-red 
trees under the conviction that by so doing he is achiev- 
ing beauty or “demonstrating truth we may have some 
respect, however mistaken we may hold him to be. But 
for the man who perpetrates these things merely to attract 
attention to himself, to prove his originality and the 
freedom of his spirit, we can have nothing but dislike 
and contempt. 

Viewed as a whole, the Autumn Salon shows us among 
younger French painters a tendency to give too much 
attention to theory and toolittle to practice. Imagination, 
often morbid and diseased, runs riot, and a search for 





truth of colour serves in many cases as a pretext not only 
for carelessness in the presentation of form but also in the 
rendering of values. Now and again, it must be admitted, 
surprising and by no means unpleasing results are obtained 
by audacious means, and this gives hope for the future 
when the young painters have better mastered their 
medium, and are more discriminating in their association 
of colours. 

A curious contrast is presented by the work of the two 
painters who this year are honoured with retrospective 
exhibitions. Courbet, to whom one room is allotted, was 
a painter eminently sane, a realist who, as the exhibits 
show, could paint an old woman with the direct strength 
and robust humour of a Hals, a landscape with the truth 
and earnestness of a Rousseau, a nude or a sea-piece with 
equal fidelity to nature and with equal dignity of handling. 
Paul Gauguin, for whom two rooms are thrown into one, 
was the very opposite to this. Starting his career as a 
disciple of the impressionist masters Pissarro and Cézanne, 
his imagination soon gained the upper hand over his 
observation. The painting of his masters appeared to him 
too sophisticated, and like our Pre-Raphaelites he thought 
that art, to progress, must retrace its steps, that it was ne- 
cessary reculer pour mieux sauter. Being a “whole-hogger” 
in these matters, Gauguin was not content, as the English 
painters were, to go back to the primitives of Italy. He 
sought his masters among the primitives of the world, 
among the Egyptians and Assyrians, even, so M. Morice 
informs us in a brief memoir, the Aztecs and the Maoris. 
To be free from civilisation Gauguin shook the dust of 
Europe from his slippers and took up his residence in 
Tahiti, where he made a profound study of the religious 
beliefs and rites of the islanders and found models and 
inspiration for his paintings. A few years ago he died, and 
the present is the first collection of his paintings from 
which any estimate of the man’s achievements can be 
deduced. That he was a genius there is little doubt, but 
he is at the same time a very dangerous model for the 
student. In technique his performances are varying and 
unequal. His drawing at times delights by the effective 
simplicity with which form is expressed, at other times we 
are affronted by what has the appearance of being wilful 
and unnecessary affectation. He will draw a Tahiti 
native with truth and charm, and then give us a Cruci- 
fixion in which the figures look like disjointed and 
contorted wooden dolls. As a decorator he has many 
merits, his design being usually well balanced and his lines 
rhythmical, while his colour-schemes, though at times 
almost crude in their association of primaries, often glow 
with a luminosity rivalling the effect of a stained glass 
window. The yellow skies in which he delights are 
peculiarly beautiful and effective, and there can be no 
doubt that by his self-imposed exile France has lost a 


‘master-designer of church windows. Inasmuch as a 


painter is to be judged by his performance rather than his 
intentions, it would be out of place here to do more than 
allude to the wealth of symbolism which admirers find in 
his work. It may be, as some say, that a complete 
philosophy of life is expressed in his paintings ; but, if his 
work lives, as seems probable, it will be due quite as much 
to its decorativeness as to its symbolism. 

A group of characteristic monotones by Carriére, includ- 
ing more than one of his favourite maternity subjects, 
reminds the visitor of the loss the society has experienced 
in the death of its president, while the work of two 
veterans, happily still alive, reveals the source whence so 
many of the younger exhibitors have sprung. Cézanne 
and Renoir may no longer be in their prime, but the 
simplicity and strength of the former’s still-life pieces and 
the flashiness of the sun-bathed nudes of the latter are 
still models to the student and among the most notable 
contributions to the exhibition. - 

Of the remaining exhibits, over two thousand in 
number, a mere summary must suffice. Anglada, the 
greatest colourist of the young Spanish school, is finely 
represented by two jewel-like colour harmonies, the motive 
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in one case being a group of white-robed women seen by 
electric light and presenting a shimmer of iridescent 
colour which justifies the title, Opales. Guirand de 
Scevola, forsaking for the moment the portraiture in 
which his cleverness is apt to outrun his discretion, appears 
at his best in a series of Versailles scenes, very true and 
very beautiful, happy and original in composition, 
harmonious in colour and fine in quality. For truth and 
beauty combined with the modern spirit they are not 
surpassed in the Grand Palais. Vuillard, the Hornel of 
France, sends three of his fine mosaics of colour, interiors 
with figures, but the values do not seem to have been 
——— as carefully as is his wont. Simon Bussy shows 
ife-sized figures on a balcony, with a tea-table and 
accessories better painted than the figures: Abel Truchet 
some garden and river scenes sunnily seen and blithely 
recorded; d’Espagnat, Guillaumin and Milcendeau are 
also represented, though not quite at their best. 

Of the British exhibitors the foremost place is claimed 
by Mr. Lavery, who sends an important group, including 
his self-portrait for the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, admir- 
able as a likeness and sober and dignified in presentation, 
and two daring portraits with strong sunshine effects, of 
which that of “‘ Miss Eileen L.” is the more successful. 
Mr. Walter Sickert sends a group of sombre night scenes, 
mostly of London music-halls, and Mr, Stephen Haweis is 
represented by a group of decorative marines and scenes 
in the Luxembourg gardens, rich in colour and good in 
quality. Some clever street scenes by Mr. Gerald Kelly, 
and a dignified study for ‘‘ Christ in the Temple,” by Miss 
Sibyll Meugens, also deserve mention; while in the illus- 
trated book section, where France has much to teach us, 
the designs of Aubrey Beardsley ably maintain the artistic 
honour of England against the “Fleurs du Mal,” illus- 
trated by Rodin, the lithographs of Fantin and the cats 
of Steinlen. 








MUSIC 
THE COLOUR IN BRAHMS 


{tT is very remarkable that the first quality which attracts 
many people to music is its colour. A hymn tune with- 
out anything either of melodic beauty or rhythm to 
commend it has often gained a wide popularity because it 
contained some harmony of a highly coloured kind. This 
is a common instance, but the same fact is illustrated by 
every popular concert, especially, of course, by orchestral 
concerts. Successful scoring makes the first appeal and 
gives immediate delight, where other fine qualities may 
pass unnoticed. The concert room popularity of Wagner 
has been built up upon this fact. His sense of colour (not 
only his power of combining and contrasting instrumental 
qualities, but certain aspects of his harmony and melody 
also) is his most artistic resource, when a fragment of his 
music is taken out of its context and played in a concert 
room. On the other hand, nothing has retarded the progress 
of Brahms in the popular esteem so much as his apparent 
disregard of these qualities, Wagner’s inherent love of 
scintillating, ever-changing colours has, as every one knows, 
a transforming effect upon the technique of the orchestra. 
Every composer who has written since has been to some 
extent influenced by him, because his discoveries were 
precisely in the direction which suited the temperament of 
hisage. Constant variety is the conspicuous characteristic 
of modern music, both in its actual material and its colour, 
and a great many concert-goers take a childlike delight 
merely in the kaleidoscopic properties of the orchestra. 
Since colour has in itself such power to command atten- 
tion, only the pedant, who cares not to be in touch with 
his audience, can neglect it, just as only the charlatan who 
cares for nothing else will rely upon it. No one knew 
better than Wagner how to turn this power to account 
for the ends towards which he worked, and among the 





ter spirits of the present day the sense of colour is 
ikewise used for an end beyond itself, though often the 
means seems disproportioned to the end. 

Finding that Brahms stood aside from these methods, 
many critics of his day classed him among the pedants, 
who refuse the common parlance of their generation, and 
have no wish for intercourse with mankind. There are 
some, even among musicians, who still look on him as a 
man apart, who must be respected but cannot be loved, 
chiefly for this reason. As a matter of fact, however, 
attention soon teaches that Brahms was not in the least 
deficient in a sense of colour. He had a very great love 


| for it, but it was a different love from that of his age. 


He had a most intimate appreciation of pure and simple 
tone qualities, but instead of contrasting and interweaving 
them in rapid succession he enjoyed dwelling upon one or 
two in the course of a whole movement. He was akin to 
Bach in this. Although Bach adopted the plan of using 
an obligato instrument, oboe d’amour, viola da gamba, or 
trumpet, through a complete movement, chiefly because 
it was the conventional plan of his time, he must have 
found great enjoyment in the contemplation of these tones 
separately, since he was such a revolutionist that, had it 
been otherwise, he would certainly have made experiments 
in the direction of complex orchestration. He took great 
care in the selection of instruments to play these parts, so 
that, unlike Handel, who in the same circumstances 
was content to write over and over again for the violin 
rather than to seek variety, Bach was a thoughtful 
colourist. This method of dealing with his colours 
would have suited Brahms’s temperament, had it been 
possible to have used it; as far as the orchestra was 
concerned, however, complex treatment of its colours had 
become a necessary condition of its employment by the 
time that Brahms began his career, and he had to adapt 
himself to it. The fact that he was more than forty years 
old when he produced his first symphony shows how diffi- 
cult he found it, and it is not to be denied that in this 
symphony, as well as in his earlier works in which he used 
the orchestra for accompaniment, there is a good deal of 
confused colouring. The introduction to the first move- 
ment of this symphony sounds strikingly like the colouring 
of Bach’s tutti passages. One is reminded of the beginning 
of the settings of the Passion by the long stretches of 
monotonous colour. Whether Brahms purposelyimitated an 
archaic tone or not, it shows that his mind was sympathetic 
to the music of another age. There are several instances 
of his using only a part of his orchestral resources through 
a whole movement, which illustrate this same characteris- 
tic. In the second serenade the violins are not used at all, 
and this gives the whole a sombre tune. It will be remem- 
bered that he used the same device through the first 
movement of the German Requiem, with extraordinarily 
impressive results. No one who has heard it can forget 
the mystic effect of the entry of the muted violins at the 
beginning of the second movement after the subdued 
colour of the first. Again in the fourth symphony he 
withheld the trombones throughout the whole work until 
the finale, that they might announce the theme with 
pompous grandeur, and colour the whole movement with 
their noble utterance. These are instances of broad and 
simple contrasts alien from the modern spirit of orchestral 
writing, but which appealed with great force to Brahms’s 
nature. 

The love of separate tone qualities is, of course, amply 
illustrated in Brahms’s chamber music. His affection for 
the rich tone of the violoncello often led him to give it 
the theme, to place the weaker viola beneath it for accom- 
paniment, and to continue the use of this colour over long 
passages. In the horn trio, but most of all in the clarinet 
music, written quite at the end of his life, this Bach-like 
love of dealing with a single pure quality was strikingly 
exemplified. No one who has heard the playing of Herr 
Miihlfeld is surprised that Brahms should have been 
inspired thereby to write two sonatas for clarinet and 
piano, a trio for clarinet, violin and piano, and the famous 
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clarinet quintet. In these, he allowed himself to indulge 
his love of a beautiful tone to the full. It has often been 
urged that he could not have cared much about tone 
qualities, since he added “ oder Bratsche” after the word 
“clarinet,” but this of course means no more than that 
he was so true a musician that he wished his music to 
reach people in whatever way possible, even if not in the 
most ideal way. 

Whether this individual outlook of Brahms on questions 
of colour permanently injures the popularity of his music 
is an open question. There may come a reaction from 
the complexity and rapidity of contrast for which modern 
audiences thirst, and in which modern composers excel. 
Better still, people may learn to look deeper when they 
have got so used to these possibilities of combination and 
contrast that their attention is no longer occupied by 
them. In the meantime Brahms has in certain cases 
shown himself a master in the very arts which were less 
natural to him. The third symphony in F major is 
triumphantly successful in the intricate interweaving of 
the orchestral voices. 

For this reason it is of all the fowr symphonies the 
happiest introduction to his music. 

H. C. C. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Mr. JOHN LANE will publish on October 23 “ The House 
in St. Martin’s Street: Being Chronicles of the Burney 
Family,” by Constance Hill. These chronicles.of the life 
of the authoress of ‘‘ Evelina’”’ and her family in the last of 
their London homes are taken from contemporary letters 
and journals, written by Fanny Burney and her sisters, a 
large number of which are now published for the first 
tame. The book includes uapublished letters from Mrs. 
Thrale, ‘‘ Daddy ” Crisp, Garrick and others. 

A new volume of the “‘Story of Exploration’”’ series is 
announced for immediate publication by Mr, Alston 
Rivers, “‘ Tibet, the Mysterious,” by Colonel Sir Thomas 
Holdich. The book covers the whole history of Tibetan 
exploration from the earliest efforts to the most recent 
period. 

Mr. John Murray has in the press a new volume from 
the pen of Mr. T. Hubert Warren, entitled “‘ Essays of 
Poets and Poetry, Ancient and Modern.”’ There are nine 
essays, on: Sophocles and the Greek Genius; Matthew 
Arnold; “In Memoriam” after Fifty Years; Virgil and 
Tennyson; Dante and the Art of Poetry; Gray and 
Dante; Tennyson and Dante; the Art of Translation; 
and Ancient and Modern Classics as Instruments: of 
Education. Two other books of interest announced by 
the same publisher are: ‘* The Story of Port Royal,” by 
Ethel Komanes, and “Life and Labour in India,” by 
A. Yusif Ali, which deals with the characteristics. and 
tendencies, social and industrial, of the Indian people. 
Mr. Murray will publish very shortly two novels: “ Peri- 
winkle,” by Miss Lily Grant Duff, and “ Rezénov,” by 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, 

Authors, playwuights, publishers, and, indeed,.all who aze 
concerned with copyright questions will be interested in a 
work by Messrs. Morris Colles and Harold Hardy on 
*Playright and Copyright in all Countries” which will 
be published next week by Messrs. Macmillan. The book 


is designed as a practical guide, its principal object being - 


to show how to protect a play or a book imail countries of 
the world where copyright and playright have a market- 
able value. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will publish shortly three 
new novels: “ The Tyranny of Faith,” by Carl Joubert ; 
“As Ye have Sown,” by Dolf Wyliarde; and ‘‘ Fortunes 
a’ Begging,” by Tom Gallon. 

Messrs. Cassell will publish shortly ‘‘ The Old Engravers 
of England in their Relation to Contemporary Life and 
Ast,” a book, which aims at presenting, without techni- 
ealities, a concise survey of the three methods of copper- 


plate a in line, mezzotint and stipple as they in- 
terpreted the life and art of England during the seven- 
teenth amd eighteenth centuries. The author is Mr, 
A. Malcolm Salaman. 

Mr. Werner Laurie has in the press a travel-book 
entitled “Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies,” by 
Mr. William T. Hornaday: a narrative of an expedition 
to the mountains of British Columbia. Mr. John M. 
Phillips contributes seventy illustrations from photo- 
graphs, and two maps. 








CORRESPON DENCE 


THE VALUE OF THE LETTER 
To the Editor of Tue AcADEMY 


«© Srr,—I think the remarks made under this heading should not be 
allowed to pass without protest, as some of them, at least, contradict 
the facts. No spelling reformer would dream of suppressing a sound 
that is really audible, se the very essence of phonetics is the exact 
preservation of the spoken utterance. Ido not understand what is 
meant by “ the mental ear” which attaches a value to “ the so-called 
silent letters." The silent letters areabsolutely silent, and the dubbing 
of them as ‘‘ so-called ”’ is obviously meant tocast dustin oureyes, The 
gh in light has long been dead in polite language, and the fact that it 
may be recognised in some dialects and was sounded in all dialects 
some hundreds of years ago has nothing to do with the question. You 
might just as well write etaticum while you are about it, because that 
was the mediaeval spelling of age. It is absurd to ignore historical 
movements and changes. Weare actually told that, ‘‘ in lovely diction 
one should hear not only every word, but every letter of the word." 
This is obviously impossible, and worse ; for it is absurd, and meant 
to mislead. How is one to pronounce the false and delusive ¢ in scent 
or in scythe, or the cand uain victuals? And does anybody really pro- 
nounce the & in knee, or the we in tongue, and all the rest? And we are 
to go, we are told, by the spelling, even (of course) when it is demon- 
strably wrong. If we donot write the we in tongue, we are told that 
we lose the “ obvious final articulation"! Do we indeed? Thenhow 
about bung, and sung, and lung? Are we to spell these bongue, and 
songue, and longue? Do let us talk common sense, and not pretend to 
be poetical and sentimental where nothing of the sort is possible. 
Never talk about the spelling of ¢ongue unless you happen to know how 


it came to be so spelt. 
Water W. SKEAT. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—Mr. H. Drummond, although he is so evident a reformer, does 
not seem very sanguine of success, and says we need not be — 
hensive as our extreme conservatism will prevent phonetic spelling 
becoming the standard notation for ordinary use for generations, I 
think he is right there, and, while I hold with certain alterations such 
as were agreed on by the Philological Society years ago, I am sure 
that an entirely new and phonetic alphabet would only cause endless 
confusion and trouble. 

Mr. Drummond, however, believes that by introducing some system 
of phonetic spelling into schools for twitional purposes only (whatever 
that means) subsequent generations will by degrees come to use such 
new spelling in their daily intercourse. As one opposed to an entirely 
new and phonetic spelling, I must leave to others to decide whether 
it might not be better to then adopt this system of phonetic spelling 
straight away rather than to have to endure for generations two current 
systems of spelling, i.¢., one far educational (sic) and another for 
reading purposes, 

I doubt, too, very much that even after the introduction of some 
twelve or fourteen furtner characters, English spelling would be 
perfectly phonetic, or would remain so leng, especially if.our language 
continues to extend and increases its vocabulary, as heretofore, by 
adopting words trom other tongues. 

No one imagines, in any case, that (as Mr. Drummond’ thinks I 
implied) there would be.a dearth of books of some sort as a result, 
but a too vialent reform, I do believe, Would render our past literature 
quite unreadable to the masses, whose claims are equally as worth 
considering as those of the scholar with plenty of leisure. 

Mr. Drummond, in accusing me ofa too sentimental attachment to 
the historic side of language, says that phonetic spelling would not 
destroy the history bound up with words, If necessary, however, I 
could furnish him with many instances where such a change as he 
desires would entirely destroy the links in the chain connecting our 
written language with its 5 

As in everything else of natural growth, too violent measures would, 
in my opinion, simply destroy instead of healing our language, and, 
whether the historic side of the question ap to one or not, 
fact remains, no language that has not been built up in a day. can be 
altered at anybody’s sweet will. All atte to do so are sure to 
meet with failure. Languageis of two s—written and spoken— 








the written part, as it represents not only the speech of to-day but of 
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the past, is the more important. Hence, reformers are, I think, 
wrong when they make out tliat it should be:solely governed by the 
pronunciation of the. moment, and that written language must always 


conform to speech. 
FB. W. T. Lanor. 





To the Editor of the ACADEMY. 


Sir,—Mr. H. Drummond unconsciously misrepresents me when he 
says it follows from my reasoning that Job, Shakespeare, and Milton 
were ‘“‘ignoble thinkers and writers,’’ (I refrain from following 
Mr. Drummond's ludicrous spelling in this quotation.) It is, rather, 
a necessary corollary of my dictum that language grows, to admit that 
at an earlier period of its re its form should be different. There 
is. no analogy between: the living orthography of Milton's, time. and 
this mechanical monster—this caricature of a language—of the 
phoneticians. 

Have these misguided men calculated the possible consequences of 
their misapplied zeal? Have they considered our Continental neigh- 
bours, and is the integrity of the “entente” sacred in their eyes? 
Already the nations will hove read, on Mr. Drummond's authority, 
that Mr. Chamberlain has been canght “ triping,” a termand mode of 
expression which well may lead them to suspect that dark political 
intrigue is afoot. 

Mr. Drummond's plea for the dunces is pathetic, but unconvincing. 
If their faculty of observation is so slack that they cannot spell cor- 
rectly in the current orthography, neither will they do so in any other. 
And, at all events, he may rest content that Englishmen are not going 
to allow this wholesale degradation of their noble language in the 
interests of any one, 

J. B. Waxtis, 


October 10. 


[We have received also another long letter from Mr. H. Drummond, 
on the subject of ‘‘ The Value of the Letter,” in which he pours scorn 
on Miss Gladys Jones’s plea while praising the charm of her style. 
Toher doubt whether any newly suggested theory of spelling can 
even express the sounds of to-day, he replies with the names of 
Pitman, Ellis, March, Larison, Sweet Passy, and quotes Max 
Miiller as saying that some schemes refined too much and that he 
preferred Pitman's ‘‘ Fonotypy,’’ because it did not attempt to record 
every passing sound. Our present spelling he declares in the words 
of Mr. W. D. Howells to be “ the greatest monument of human folly." 
In reply to her remark that the historic and etymological value of the 
old ing has been admitted, he asks, By whom ? and quotes Professor 
Skeat and Dr. Donaldson’s recent speech at St. Andrew’s on the other 
side. He imagines, it appears, that it is only in the north of England that 
the “ r” is sounded y as.a consonaat, and gives “ Southerners.’’ 
the quite unnecessary advice to ‘‘ do likewise.” Has he, we wonder, ever 
heard a west country dialect spoken? Among other interesting quota- 
tions in a letter which adds little to the argument of Mr, Drummond’s 
previous communications on the subject occurs Dr. Donaldson's 
statement that there were no English newspapers in Egypt in 1881-2 
because English spelling was so difficult that the Egyptians did not 
learn the: language, and Mr. Clement Shorter’s admission that he 
cannot spell, A statement by Mr. Egbert Roberts that the present 
redundancy of consonants makes English singing difficult and un- 
pleasant, and a story of Mme. Patti’s refusing to sing ‘Una voce poco 
fa’ in English, have, we submit, nothing to do with the question at 
issue. Singing-masters and singers are concerned not with the spelling 
of words but their pronunciation, and-we are right, we believe, in 
supposing that the Spelling Reformers are content at present with the. 
endeavour to-approximate spelling to pronunciation, and have not yet 
undertaken the task of reforming speech as well.—Eb.] 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
To the Editor of Tus ACADEMY 


Sir,—In a recent issue of the AcapEMy attention is called to two 
new features introduced into the library world; one the adoption of 
the ‘‘ Private View,” the other a Librarian’s Club-Room. Now as 
regards the private view of a few librarians before alibrary is opened to 
the public, little-objeetion need be taken, but:it cannot be claimed as a 
new feature originating at the Islington Libraries,as it has occurred 
elsewhere. As regards another private view, that to which a. chosen 
minority of the: public: are: invited, by circular to view the interior 
arrangements of a library (to the cast of which objection was made at 
a-recent meeting of the. Islington Borough Council) while the. vast 
majority are left out in the cold’; it appears. to be ill-advised: in: con- 
neetion with a public library, and:especially with one which so widely 
advertises its. freedom in other respects, and I: certainly think that the 
less “' private views’’ and similar.privileges,restricted to op pe 
few, are allowed in these institutions the better willbe their of 
popularity and success, In these days,,and.especially in.a democratic 
community, it certainly seems altogether inconsistent that an institu- 
tien. that should. -be nated for its demvcratic character of perfect 
equality is so prominently noted for the ‘‘ private view.’ and the 
abolition of the newsroom—the raom par excellence of the working man. 
These remarks are made in no compas irit but rather ag an expres- 
sion of.regret that anything should mar the inauguration and efficiency 
of libraries which, according to the numerous press notices, possess 
several features of interest warthy of commendation. 

As.regards.a librarians’ clnb-room, no doubt:such a room migitt: be 
& convenience, but it should be provided’ by the Ubrarians’ own 





association and not by a Library.S y-Company, as the visitors to the 
latter would naturally feel under me parte and feel under pressure, 
in some cases, to purchase something ifonly to relieve their sense of 
obligation. These conditions would not exist in aroom provided by the 
Library Association itself, and consequently free from any possible 
suspicion.of ulterior motive, But even were such a room provided by 
the Association, whatever other advantages it might possess, those 
connected with correspondence would be of little value as most 
librarians receive their letters at their own libraries or residences, and 
would, with rare exceptions, answer them from there, 

The intimation that such a,room is to be provided by a library 
furnishing co y has already been commented upon by the repre- 
sentatives of.other firms, and we may yet see an interesting compe- 
tition between them, each one vieing with the other in providing rooms 
with superior attractions in order to obtain the larger number of 


. visiting librarians, It would certainly appear that a press announce- 


ment of such club-rooms would be most appropriately made in the 
advertisement columns, 
: A, COTGREAVE. 
29 Victoria Road, Great Yarmouth, 
October 12. 


‘‘THE USE OF THE CHURCH SERVICES TO AGNOSTICS ” 
To the Editor of Tae ACADEMY 


S1r,—One. afternoon, about twenty years ago, I wandered—a 
‘‘reverent doubter,’’ a, ‘‘devout agnostic’—into the Oratory. in 
Brompton Road, and there I learnta lesson, May I give it.to you in 
an extract from the story of my pilgrimage as it is told in ‘An 
Agnostic’s Progress,'’ instead of trying to find new. words? 

‘I remember vividly the profound emotion with which I saw at last 
a great gathering of pilgrims worshipping, as in my queer but honest 
way I i , and acknowledging—it seemed—as I acknowledged, 
the oneness of spirit and matter, the immeasurable greatness 
penetrating and inciotion the very least, the infinite issuing through 
the finite, the supreme-source reflected in the image, God coming to 
man through the little things being made, I saw all this in a people 
prostrate, as I was prostrate, before an everyday material thing.’’ 

I think that this goes to confirm some. of the many just. statements 
made by ‘‘ Spectator ab extra,” to whom I tender my thanks. 


Wm. Scort PALMER. 


SPECTATOR ET JOCULATOR 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Comparisons are odious but contrasts delicious. The reason 
probably is that in comparisons the things are alike, only more so, and 
therefore, as in the case of the plain sister, we get too much of a good 
thing. Whereas the sense of contrast, of the thing and its opposite, 
gives us the exquisite sensation of eating our-cake and having: it too, 
My letter is prompted by the inexpressible thrill of delight I ex- 
perienced from reading the weekly ‘* Nugee Scriptoris.” on the use of 
the church service to agnostics, and the article-on the greatest religious 
painter-of our times in your Fine Art section. Could mortal man con- 
ceive a more perfect contrast between what I would call the seriptural 
nuggets of the one and the profane ‘‘ rosseries"’ of the other? One is 
a pious rendering of the agnostic, the other an agnostic rendering of 
the pious, I can only compare its surprising effects to a music-hall 
entertainment in which Dr. Clifford and Mr. George Robey should 
appear as consecutive numbers on the programme. 

A. CHORTLER. 


TRISTAN. AND ISEULT 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaDBMY 


Siz,—It.is rare that the ACADEMY. speaks with two voices, and rarer 
still that:it ever holds a narrow. Puritan view of life and art. But it is 
cman make that most proper of proper persons the late Mr, Matthew 

d turn in his grave.and poor Mr, Biayon blush on learning that 
the-story of the hero and heroine of two of their best known poems “is 
sireply theglorification of adultery, and it was solely on that account 
that: it-appealed to the taste ofthe liceatious courts of the kings and 
princes and nobles.of;medieval Europe.”’ : 

What: your reviewer would have said) of Oscar Wilde's Salome I. 
tremble to think. Happily the real AcaDEMy gives usits verdict when 
dealing with this.identical work in the Bookshelf section, by alluding 
to: the heavy-handed attacks on this extraordinarily beautiful, if un- 
wholesome piece of work.”’ 

But-your-critio’s: bovinity knows no bounds: He concludes: *‘ such a 
story now-can.only be endured when used as a vehicle for Wagner's 
music;” Bancy Wagner being told that his libretto was merely a 
to hang his music on, .as-though his chief.aim were not to make wo 
and musics far:as pessible one in thought, idea and feeling.. Does 
youn critic then estimate ’s music as mere: SnO CANOE, MB 
apropos af, ing in tioular,? ily, once more same issue 
cnnssine vise antidote. 23 well as the bane, Your. musical critic, in 
diseussing: Puceini’s.operas, shows incidentally how Wagner was, and: 
tried above all to be, a great psychologist.in music. 

' A Great ADMIRER _OF THE ‘‘ ACADEMY,” 
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THE MOTOR MANIA 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMY 


Sir,—Could ‘‘ Spectator jab extra” kindly give me the authority for 
his startling statement that ‘‘ the loss of life, the number of accidents, 
and the destruction of property by motors, is much greater than it has 
ever been by railway trains or horse or carriage conveyance. That 
fact is undoubted.” I have been at some pains to try and discover 
any official return which could lend colour to an allegation so 
damaging to the motor-car, but, so far as I can ascertain, statistics 
point to a very different conclusion. Perhaps, however, your con- 
tributor has access to more recent returns than those which I have been 
able to unearth. Early in the recent Session the Home Offce issued a 
table which showed that the number of deaths caused] by motor-cars 
in England and Wales in the year 1904 was fifty-nine ; the electric 
tram, which of course bears no relation to the motor-car, being 
responsible for the loss of fifty-five lives, and the traction engine for 
twenty-nine. Another return from the Home Office, issued over a 
owe ge showed that during 1904 covered vans in the Metropolis alone 
cau 1389 accidents, of which thirty-four were fatal. A still later 
return shows that, from June 1904 to March 1905, motor-cars in the 
metropolis caused accidents to three hundred and thirteen persons, 
with fatal results in eleven instances. No doubt the tale of accidents 
has considerably increased during the past twelve months, but I think 
that it should in fairness be remembered that there are at the present 
moment something like 100,000 motor vehicles in use in the United 
Kingdom, each of which represents in the matter of mileage covered, 
at least two or three ho vehicles, The motor-car, so far as my 
experience and observation goes, is by far the safest road conveyance 
in existence, so long as it is driven with reasonable care and skill. 
Accidents occur from time to time, but their number is apt to be 
grossly exaggerated owing to the prominence given by the daily press 
to any incident in which a motor-car is even remotely concerned. 
How many, I wonder, of the 1389 accidents caused by covered vans 
in 1904, found their way into the newspapers ? 

With the rest of Spectator’s paper I have little concern. He pre- 
fers to move slowly from point to point. For my own part if business 
instead of pleasure is the object in view, the quickest means of 
locomotion available suits me best. Itis a mistake to suppose, how- 
ever, that the motorist on pleasure bent has no eye for scenery and 
the beauties of nature. Mere speed may have a fascination for some 
drivers, but I have constantly heard motorists declare that, apart from 
the wy | utilitarian side of the question, the possession of a car has 
enabled them to gain a closer acquaintance with their country than 
they could have obtained by any other means, 

F, A. 


SINGULAR AND PLURAL 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


Sir,—An instance of a plural verb wrongly placed in relation to a 
singular noun is supplied by Shakespeare's ‘‘ Of his bones are coral 
made,”’ in which, of course, ‘‘ coral '' is the subject and demands the 
use of ‘‘is,”" Maybe this blunder is the work of an editor, and that 
ee really wrote: ‘‘ Of his bones are corals made,” a more 
musical line than “ Of his bones is coral made’ which the singular 
subject necessitates. 

J. B. Watts. 
October 15. 


[It is far more likely that Shakespeare wrote the ungrammatical 
phrase as quoted. There are hundreds of such instances in his works 
and those of his contemporaries, —ED.] 


AFRICAN LANGUAGES 
To the Editor of THs ACADEMY 


S1r,—The importance of language in relation to political and social 
aspects of the native question in Africa seems liable to be overlooked. 
The possibility of large groups of tribes, hitherto distinct and mutuall 
antagonistic, becoming rapidly able and eager to understand eac 
other in some common form of speech has apparently to be taken into 
account. Twenty-six years contact with Swahili and various dialects 
of Eastern and Central Africa points so far to the conclusion that 
there is a remarkable degree of similarity, amountiug in many impor- 
tant respects to substantial identity, in the grammatical structure of 
language over the whole vast area occupied by the Bantu races of 
Africa, from the Soudanto the Cape. And the stock of words common 
to all Bantu tribes, when recognised under their various dialectic 
disguises, will probably p-ove very consider able. 

The officials, missionaries, traders, settlers and travellers of various 
nationalities who are qualified to give help in testing this conclusion 
by personal and first-hand study of a Bantu dialect are naturally diffi- 
cult to reach, scattered in remote and often isolated spheres of work. 
It is therefore perhaps — to ask publicity for the request, that 
persons so qualified and willing to accept and reply to a brief com- 
munication on the subject would send me their addresses at Fort 

ameson, North-Eastern Rhodesia. I should be grateful if — 
—— and local papers in Africa, gen2ral and official, would assist 

y calling attention to my invitation. 
A, C, Mapan, 
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Belloc, Hilaire, Hills and the Sea. 73x53. Pp. 314. Methuen, 6s. 

{A “nature book." Many of the papers have appeared in the Speaker, 
the Pilot, the Morning Post, the Westminster Gasette, and other 
periodicals.) 

Thomas, Edward. The Heart of England. With coloured illustrations by 
H.L. Richardson. 104x8}. Pp.258. Dent, ars, net. 

White, H. J. Merton College, Oxford. Ullustrated by Edmund H. New. 
The College Monographs. 7x4}. Pp. 104. Dent, as. net. 

Priestly, L. A, M. (Mrs. George McCracken). Zhe Love Stories of Some 
Eminent Women. 745. Pp. 379. Drane, 6s. 

(The “eminent women, are: Madame Roland, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, George Eliot, Lady Henry Lawrence, Isabel Lady Burton, Mrs. 
Siddons, Christina Rossetti, and Charlotte Bronté. The reader will learn 
little from the wash of words and fulsome eulogy which result from the 
author's attempt to ‘‘ catch with a sympathetic ear the heart-beats that 
underlie [the] greatness" of “ these illustrious lovers."’] 

Catalogue of Books Printed for Private Circulation, Collected by Bertram 
Dobell and now Described and Annotated by Him, 936. Pp. 238. 
Published by the Author, 77 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Cunynghame, H.H. Time and Clocks. With many illustrations. 8 x 5}. 
Pp. 200. Constable, 6s. net. 

[A description of ancient and modern methods of measuring time.] 

Parkyn, Walter A. The Language of Commerce. 2 vols. 7}Xx5. Pp. 242. 

impkin, Marshall, 1s. 6d. each. 

[Vol. i.—Composition, Terminology, and Letter-Writing, with Dictionary 
of technical terms and phrases, list of abbreviations, model business 
letters, and test papers ; vol. ii Correspondence Classified and Simpli- 
fied, with characteristic schemes for the composition of each distinct class 
of correspondence and eighty model business letters.] 

Clayton, Joseph. The Bishops as Legislators. With a Preface by the Rev. 
Stewart D. Headlam. 7}x5}. Pp. 126. Fifield, as. net. 

[A record of votes and speeches delivered by the Bishops of the Established 
Church in the House of Lords in the Nineteenth Century.] 


MUSIC. 


Illustrated. The Master Musicians series. 
74x54 Pp. 208. Dent, - 6d. net. 
(Chronology of works at end.] 


Evans, Edwin. Tchaikovsky. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Baillie, J.B. An Outline of the Idealistic Construction of Experience. 9x6. 
Pp. 344- Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net. 


Shepheard, Harold B, The Shadow of Eternity. 74x5. Pp. 156, Dent, 
as. 6d. net. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb. The Vocation of Man. Translated by William 
Smith, with biographical introduction by E. Ritchie. Philosophical 
Classics—Religion of Science Library, No, 20, 7#x 53. Pp. 178. Kegan 
Paul, 1s. 6d. 

{Paper covers. ] 
POETRY. 


“‘Dum-Dum.” The Crackling of Thorns. 735. 
3s. 6d. net.! 
(Most of these verses have appeared in Blackwood’s Magasine or Punch.) 
Rose of My Life—I/, 54x4. Pp. 87. Chiswick Press, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Verses—triolets, rondeaus, sonnets, and ballads.} 
Spiers, Kaufmann. Durante and Selvaggia, and other poems. 745. Pp. 115. 
Nutt, 2s. 


Pp. 79. Constable, 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Maxwell, Hellen. Zhe Marriage of Eileen. 74X5. Pp. 317. Digby, Long, 
6s. 


Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn. Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. 
Popular Edition. 3 vols. 8x5}. Murray, 7s. 6d. net the set. 
[Not sold separately. Vol. ii—Abraham to Samuel; voi. ii—Samuel to 
the Captivity ; vol. iiii—The Captivity to the Christian Era.) 
Smiles, Samuel. Self-Help: with /ilustrations of Conduct and Perseverance, 


Re-issue, Two parts in one volume. 7}x5. Pp. 212. Murray, 1s. net. 
[Paper covers.) 

Dumas, Alexandre. Comtesse de Charny. Illustrated. 3 vols. 74x 5. 

Pp. 624, 675, and 670. The Black Tulip. 74x5. Pp. 355. Dent, 


as. 6d. net vol. 
{Reprinted from American plates.] 
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Irving, Washington. The — of Christmas at Bracebridge Hail. With 
24 coloured illustrations by C. E. Brock. 8x5. Pp. . Manning, 
Anne. The Household of Sir Thonas More. ith 24 coloured illustra- 
tions by C. BE. Brock, 8x5. Pp. 185. English Idylls series. Dent, 
5s. net each. 


The Works of Mrs. Gaskell: North and South, The Knutsford edition, 
In eight volumes—vol, iv. 7#x5}. Pp. 521. Smith, Elder, 4s. 6d. net, 


Lithgow, William. The Totall Discourse of the Rare Adventures and Paine” 
Jull Peregrinations of longe Nineteene Yeares Travayles from Scotland 
to the most famous Kingdomes in Europe, Asia and Affrica, 9x6. 
Pp. 449. MacLehose, 123. 6d. net. 

(The text now published isa reprint of th: editio princeps of 1632. The 
letters i,j, u, and v, have been altered to conform to modern usage, and 
obvious printer's errors, both of spelling and. punctuation have been 
corrected. The indzx of the original edition has been replaced by a 
fuller one.) 

Hardy, O.H. Red Letter Days in Greece and Egypt. Illustrated. Second 
edition. 7}x5}- Pp.135. Sherratt & Hughes, 3s. 6d. met. 


Gillespie, William Honyman. The Argument, @ Priori, for the Being and 
the Attributes of the Lord God, the Absolute One, and First Cause. 
83x 5%. Pp. xvi, 394. Edinburgh: Clark, rs. 

[The sixth or Theists’ edition, reissued for the Trustees of Mrs, Hony- 
man Gillespie. With a sketch of the author’s life and work by James 
Urquhart.) 

SCIBNCE. 

Hamilton, Mary. /ncubation, or the Cure of Disease in Pagan Temples and 
Christian Churches. 83x53. Pp. 227. St. Andrews: Henderson, 
5s, net. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Gordon, William Clark, The Social /deals of Alfred Tennyson as Related 
tohis Time. 73x 5h. Pp.vii, 257. Unwin, 6s. 6d..net. (Seep. 391.) 

Rivers, W. H.R. The Todas. With illustrations. 9x6. Pp. 755. Mac- 
millan, 21s. net. 

en phy, list of villages, list‘of plants; glossary, index and geriealogical 
tabies.] 


THEOLOGY. 


Coulton, G.G. Friar’s Lantern. 7hkx5. Pp. 255. Clarke, 3s. 6d: net. 


Russell, Rev. W. E. Life's Greatest Problem and how it is Solved. 73x 5- 
Pp. 173. Kelly, 2s. 6d. 

Carus, Paul. Amitabha. A Story of Buddhist Theology. 8x5}. Pp. rar. 
Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d. net. 

Powell, Francis E. The Unified Gospel (A Written Tetramorph). 8x sh. 
Pp. 365. Drane, 3s. 6d. net. 

[‘‘ Consisting of every word of the Four Gospels:woven into one consecutive 

and harmonious narrative from the text of the Revised Version, with 
descriptive analyses.’’) 


Beet, Joseph Agar. A Manual of Theology. 8x5}. Pp. 568. Hodder 
& Stoughton, ros 6d. 
[‘* This-volume embodies‘an attempt to gain, so far as the limitations of 
human knowldge permit, a connected and comprehensive view, in their 
objective reality, of the unseen foundations of religion.’’] 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


The Voyage of the *‘ Scotia,” Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration 
in Antarctic Seas. By Three of the Staff. With illustrations, 9x6. 
Pp. 375. Blackwood, ars. net. 

Hobson, J. A. Canada To-Day. 7x5. Pp. 143. Unwin, 3s. 6d. net. 

{The greater part of the book: was contributed to the Daily Chronicle, 
during the winter of 1905-1906 in the form of letters, which have 
now been corrected and added to.) 


Bogg, Edmund. Richmondshire and the Vale of Mowbray. In two 
voltimes—vol. i. With 58 illustrations and 4 maps. 9x6. Pp. 428. 
Elliot Stock, 4s. net. 








THE BOOKSHELF 


Archeological Survey of India: Annual Report 1907-4. Caldeutta, Office 
of the Superintendent of Government Printing, India, 1906. Price 
not stated.—The Annual a of the Archeological Survey of India 
for the year 1903~4 is of special importance because it is the first issued 
since the passing of the “ Ancient Monuments Act.” Consequently 
a considerable part of the report deals with an entirely new section, the 
conservation and repairing of some of the historic monuments of 
India. The Director, Mr. J. H. Marshall, prefaces the report with a 
summary of the Act mentioned for the benefit of the English reader 
at home, and one clause of the Act will certainly appeal to the sym- 
pathies of archeologists generally, This\ is the provision that: if 
necessary for its preservation,that is to say om account of the ignor- 
ance or indifference of the owner; any historical monument can be 
‘compulsorily acquired by the Government. There is only one ex- 
ception to this rule, but it is one especially-essential inthe East. 
All buildings used for religious observances are to be exempt from 
ithe operation of this law. Another clause is noteworthy: ex- 
portation of movable. antiquities from India is prohibited, and cons 
sequently the raids of American millionaires on Buddhistic and 
Mahomedan art treasures are thus repelled in anticipation. That 
is another matter for which art-lovere im this’ country will feel 
grateful and may be alittle envious. The German excavator is also 





warned off. The excavation of ancient sites by irresponsible ns 
is not to be allowed. Enough has. been sala to show that te 
“ Ancient Monuments Act’ was an excellent piete of legislation, for 
which grateful thanks are due to Lord'Curzon, When we descend 
from the general to the particular we find that the monuments of 
India divide themselves into two chfef classes—Mahomedan and 
Hindu. In the latter the Director includes; and-every.one will: admit 
that the arrangement is correct'as well as: cor Buddhist-and 
Jaina, This division is especially important with regard to- consetva- 
tion, because a great deal more in the way of renovation, and re- 
ornamentation is possible with regard to Mahomedan monuments than 
is the case with Hindu. The latter mainly consist of “solid stone 
walls, stone columns and architraves, and flat ceilings,’’ and therefore 
simple measures of reparation suffice. But it is totally different with 
regard to Mahomedan buildings. As Mr.:Marshall writes, “once their 
domes or arches have become cracked nothing short of the most 
radical measures will secure their permanent safety.” The essential 
point is to achieve this.result, and the reader of this report will come 
to the conclusion that it has been more or less attained. Among 
all the monuments of India there is none so widely or so well 
known as the Taj Mahal of Agra. It/has appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the as well as the traveller, and it has placed the name 
of Shah Jehan in the front rank of royal builders. It occu ies the 
foremost place in this: report, and a very interesting account is given 
of the various measures of restoration and improvement carried out 
with regard to it by English’ officers since 1810. The effective photo- 
gravures of this monument of a man’s love give a very good idea 
of the beauty of the butlding, and they sttow that th practical 
measures taken by our officers for its improved sanitation Have in 
no way detracted from its appearance. This is especially the case 
with regard’ to the Jawab or quadtargle, where the roads have been 
lowered and metalled and the drains covered in. Formefly the 

uad te was deepin dust in dry weather and flooded with water 
during the rains. Under the new arrangement dust and water Have 
disappeared, That iscertainly an improvement to which theadmirer 
of all that is ancient cannot possibly object. Another celebrated 
Mahomedan. building is the Fort at Agra. Here extremely happy 
restorations have been carried out, and as the Amir of Afghanistan 
has declared himself to bea patron of archeological remains (which 
abound in his country despite neglect and the ruthless deeds of Eastern 
conquerors) it may be hoped that they will be brought to- his notice 
during his approaching visit. At Debbi also great improvements have 
been carried out. The beautiful tomb of Isa Khan has beemcleared 
of its mean surroundings of native hovels, and has been exposed in all 
its untrammelled beauty to the eye of the beholder. Im Madtas and 
Burmah excellent conservatory work has been done, of which the 
details will be found in the Report. The larger part of the work deals 
with excavations, especially at Basarh, and it will pr rage oo to 
pundits of the old school to find that Mr. Marshall ctears ral 
Cunningham from the doubts cast by some recent critics on his 
identification of that place with Vaisali, the capital of the Licchavi 
kings. The excavations at Basath, coptously illustrated, would alone’ 
supply material for a long article, but all that can be done here is to 
attract the attention of archeologists generally to the most interesting 
excavations now in progress in India, The Report reflects great 
credit on the Department responsible for it, and provides durable 
proof that the Government of India is not unmindful of its duty to the 
artistic and archeological legacies left it by its predecessors. 


A cheap, convenient and trustworthy encyclopedia is The Modern 
Cyclopedia, of which the Gresham Publishing Company are just issuing 
a revised amd extended edition, edited by Charles Annandale. The 
former articles have been added to.and brought up to date, and a very 
valuable feature is the addition of a supplement, dealing with matters 
that have come into being or prominence since the original publica- 
tion. Inthe volume before us (A—BLA), for instance, we find in the 
supplement articles on Acetylene, the late Lord Acton, Canon Ainger, 
Alier Immigration, Anti‘Semitism, Antitoxin, A tis, the 
Assouan Dam, Dr. Barnardo, Aubrey Beardsley, Archbishop Benson, 
and many other things. The type is clear, the illustrations and maps 
good, a the information, so far as we have tested it, accurate and to 
the point ; and the book is one we can confidently recommend as 
sound, erudite and practical. The pronunciation has a key’ 
makes it quite clear. 


Letters to. @ Daughter, By Hubert Bland (T. Werner Laurie, 3s. 6d. 
net.) A wit once remarked that men are divided inte two classes: 
those who know that women’ rule their lives, and those who: do not 
know. He uttered a truth too-profound to. be permissible save ina 
jest. Mr. Bland knows this-fact well: and a consummate jest awoke 
in his mind one day and took hold of him until it obsessed him. And 
he: perpetrated it judiciously and:solemmly, as befits a proper'jest, with 
even an occasional tear and touch of pathos—always genuiné—in a 
staid book of imaginary letters. It was’ no less than to instruct a 
wom an and @ yeung woman im that m us art, in which all that 
is subtle, all that is beautiful, all . that is morbid; all that is'delicate, 
alf the alf ofall, can be expressed—the art of being’a woman. What 
a magnificent subject fora man! For long god-like moments he holds 
the leagues in stréss; and’ yet always must come the true refrain, ‘‘ be 
yourself, my dear, be yourself.” “On such a subject there is little to 
say; and yet the attitude which the subject creates, enables a man to 
say anything, to say‘everything. It isa book which every man 
learn spelling to write; and’ every woman should be deferentially 
persuaded to read. 
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ARCHIRALD CONSTABLE & C0.S 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (‘‘HANS 
BREITMANN”). By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, Illustrated. 2 vels., 
demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

Mrs. Pennell was Leland’s niece, and was at one period his constant and intimate companion ; 
heleft all hi papers, letters, and manusc ipts in her ban 's, and therefore no one could be better 
qualified t write the story of his varied life. Folk-lor.st, study of Romany, writer of balla ‘s, 
and decorative designer, Leland was a most fascinating and interesting personality. The names 
oi hissfri dc ents show net onlythe breadth and vasieryvof his: life,.but.also the 
entertaamment which these: volumes offer to.all who are fond of literary reminiscences and gossip 
of famous peoples 


QUINTIN HOGG. A Biography by Ernet Hocc. With a 
Preface by the DUKE OF ARGYLL. Popular Edition, with Portrait and other Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Of the fir t edition the Daily Telegraph*said: “ A touching biography, it leaves om the 
reader the imp ession not only of a high-minded philar thropist, ‘ the friend of the boys,’ butsalso 
of a man of buoyant spirits, whose presence everywhere tendedtomake the society in which he 
moved better and brighter. The Dute of Argyll, in a preface to the volume, observes that ‘a 
book giving the life-story of Quintin Hogg should be a useful one,’ and Miss Ethel Hogg’s work 
realises that ideal.” 


ECCLESIASTES IN THE METRE OF OMAR. With an 
ery Essay on Ecclesiastes. and the Rubaiyat: By WILLIAM BYRON 
FORBUSH. 

The volume contains a brief study of the Ecclesiastes and the Rubaiyat, followed by a 
metrical arrangement in seventy quatrains of the old Hebrew book in the terms of the Persian 
poet, with explanatory notes, 


THE CRACKLING OF THORNS... By: Dum Dum,. Author of 


** Rhymes of the East,” *‘ In the Hills.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
haw volume of Parodies and Humorous verse by a popular and frequent contributor to 
Pune. 


THE KING. QF COURT POETS. A Study. of the Life, Work, 
and Times of Lodevico Ariosto. By EDMUND’*GARDMNSR, Author of “Dukes and 
poner Ferrara,” etc. Illustratcd from Portraits, Pacsimnilé, Letters, etc. Demy 8vo, 
16s. met. 

The study of the Later Renaissance in Italy is a sequel to the Author’s “‘ Dukes and Poets 
ia Ferrara.” It centres round the person of Ariosto, the supreme Italian poet of the sixteenth 
century, author of “‘ Orlando Furioso.” ‘The historical period covered is that of the reign of 
Alfonso I. d’Este, third Duke of Ferrara (1505-1534), the husband of Lucrezia Borgia, and 
father-in-law of Renée of France, whose prolonged struggle with three successive. Popes for the 
preservation of his duchy is rich in romantic interest. The book.deals-more fully with Ariosto, 
his poetry, and his relations to his times, than has hitherto been done in a single work. 


LETTERS AND: RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON. Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear and the latter’s Diary. Illus- 
trated witherare Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d.net. 

Tobias Learrwas Washington's confidential yo and these: iatimate letters, all but six 
of which arechitherto.ampnblished, give-one much new light upon the character‘of the First of 

Americans. They are full of information as to his property, farm, and home life during the 

years when he was President; indeed, the volume might almost be called ‘‘ Washington as a 

Country Géntleman,”’so much dées it give as to His modt of* lifé-at‘Mount Vernon; his methods 

of handling the servantsy and the-lik 


e 

VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. By Lewis MEcviti_e, Author of 
wh, Life of William Makepeace Thackeray.” Illustrated, with Portraits. Demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. 


WILLIAM STUBBS, BISHOP OF OXFORD, 1825-1901. 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D., Fellow-and. Tutor of St. John’s Collage, 
Oxford. With a Photogravure Fronti<pieee and othe: Ilusteations. Demy 8vo, 6s. nt. 





BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
WALT WHITMAN.. A: Sturdy: of: his: Life:and Work. By Buiss 


PERRY. Crown 8vo, illustrated with Portraits, Facsimiles of MSS., etc. 6s. net. 


COMEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. By Joun 


FYVIE, Author of ‘‘ Some Famous “omen of Wit and Beauty,” ‘‘ Literary Eccentrics.” 
Demy 8vo, wth many Full-Page Portraits, 12s. 6d net. 


STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. By ArtuHur Symons. Demy 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

Contents: Rodin—The Painting of the Nineteenth Century—Gustave Moreau—Watts— 
Whistler—Cathedrals—The Decay of Craftsmanship in England—Beethoven—The Ideas of 
Richard Wagner—The Problem of Richard Strauss—Eleanora Duse—A New Art of the Stage— 
A Symbolistic Farce—Pantomine and the Poetic Drama—The Wor!ld as Ballet. 


EDINBURGH UNDER SIR WALTER SCOTT. P), W. T. 
| har With 7 meee by ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
my 8vo, 12s. 6d. ne 


FORTHCOMING SIX-SHILLING' NOVELS. 
GROWTH 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS, Author of “Mona Maclean,” etc. (Tuesday next. 


THE EIGHT GUESTS. By Percy Wuirs, Author of “ Mr. 


John Strood,” *‘ Park Lane,” etc: 


THE OPENED SHUTTERS. By Crara Louise BurnuHam, 


Author of “ Jewel,” *‘ The Right Princess,” etc. 


THE CO 


“ Paradise,” ‘* King’s End,” etc. 


A MAN IN THE CASE. By E.izasetu Stuart PuHELpPs, 


Author of “‘ Trixy,” “‘ Burglars in Paradise,” etc. 


MONTLIVET. By Atice Prescott SMITH. 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, 
: P 16. James. STREET,, HAYMARKET,_S.W. 


ROAD. By Aticz Brown, Author of 
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BOOKS FOR 
CONNOISSEURS 
ART LOVERS 
AND STUDENTS 


Drawings by Great Masters. 


440, 7S. GG neteach, Post free, 7s. rod. 


The Drawings in this new series are reproduced on a large scale on a page rr} in. by 
8} in. The vol each tain forty-eight Reproductions, many of then printed in 
colour, and several of these are mounted on coloured papers in harmony with the tints 
in which the Illustrations are printed. The volumes are bound in delicately toned paper 
boards with vellum gacks,.and a beautiful design printed in three colours. 
HOLBEIN. By A. Lys Batpry, 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. ByLewis Hinp, f 
GAINSBOROUGH: By Loan Ronatp Suraertann Gower. 


ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Sincer, 














Modern Raster Draughtsmen 


Uniform with “ Drawings by Great Masters.”*578. GU. net each.‘ Post free, 7s. rod. 


DRAWINGS OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES. By Martin Woop. 
DRAWINGS OF DAVID COX. ByA. J. Finsrrc. 

DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. By T. Martin Woop. 

DRAWINGS OF SIR B. J: PO¥YNT@R; P.R.A. By Matcotm Bett. 
DRAWINGS_OF J. M. SWAN, R.A. By A. Lys Batpry 
DRAWINGS GF MENZEL. By Dr: Hans Sincere 





Great Etchers 


_ Uuniform with ‘‘ Drawings by Great Masters.’’ 7s. Gd. net. Post free, 7s, rod, 


WAN'DYCK. By Franx Newsorr. 
GHARLES MERYON. By Hvcs Sroxgs. 











Newnes’ d 
Library of the Applied Arts 


A-series of volumesfor those interested in the Applied Arts of the providing: 
information of a really practical value to collectors and students. cular attention 
has been paid to the Illustrations, which are both numerous and of the highest 
quality, and include both b and subjectsin colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 78.6d. net each. By post, 8s. 

DVUTCH POTTERY AND: PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcacsw Kwow.es:. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Frevertcx Fenn. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. ByA. F. Kenprick. 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bare. 


OLD PEWTER. By Matcoim Bet, 





FRENCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By Henai Frantz. 





The GUARDIAN says: 
“ Messvs. Newnes’ books are all produced’ 
with singular taste.” 








GEORGE NEWNES, Limitep, 


3-12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Royal Exchange Assurance. 


INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 


FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


THE CORPORATION IS PREPARED TO ACT AS 
Executor of Wills, Trustee of Wills and Settlements. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
Head Office: West End Office: 


Royal Exchange, E.C. 29 Pall Mall, S.W. 
BUY AND READ THE ACADEMY 
The Saturday) *™ae"" 


PRICE THREEPENCE 


* 
Ce S C m 1 nN S C eC T Inland, 15s. post pang eet trey 7s. 6d. post free 


This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
BECAUSE Tue ACADEMY, Sovutuampron STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
It contains all ‘‘ F.C.G.’s " Cartoons of the Week. 


























To : sa 
BECAUSE 
of its unique page of “Problems and Prizes.” 
BECAUSE 2. - 
of its Book Reviews and Literary Columns. 
BECAUSE Please send me the ACADEMY for the next_ 


of its variety of General Articles and Short Stories. 
months. I enclose remittance value 





BECAUSE 
It is the only Weekly Magazine-Review of the — — 
kind and 


COSTS BUT A’PENNY A WEEK. 





Description 
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SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, Tudor Street, London, E.C. Address __ 


Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE & Co, LimiTED, Tavistock Street, London, and Published at the Offices of CounTRY Lirs, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
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